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entire of itself eee Neither can a business 
organization expect to exist in tranquil isolation, 
undisturbed by forces that may wash up against it. 


‘Survival in today’s sea of competition depends upon 
anticipating unforeseen factors. Some, such as fire 
and burglary, can be controlled. Dependable pro- 
tection against these ever-present threats is so vital 
that without it, thriving companies have been stag- 
gered overnight by crippling losses. 


(John Donne, 1571-1631) 


That is why 70,000 service subscribers, whose 
properties represent values in excess of 55 billion 
dollars, help assure the continuity of their business 
with ADT automatic protection. 


Whatever your security requirements, ADT has 
the widest range of dependable electric protection 
services and systems to safeguard life, property and 
profits. Write for descriptive booklet. Or phone 
the ADT security specialist listed in the Yellow 
Pages under Burglar or Fire Alarms. 
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We four... 


The Twelfth Annual Insurance Conference at The Ohio State University, 
sponsored by The College of Commerce and Administration in cooperation with 
many organizations (see pages 28 through 33) among which is The American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc. and its chapters of Region Four: Central Illinois, 
Central Ohio, Chicago, Cincinnati Area Insurance Managers, Cleveland, Insurance 
Buyers Association of Detroit, and Wisconsin. 


the cover 


The statue of William Oxley Thompson, President of The Ohio State 
University 1899 to 1925 stands on the famed “Oval” before the main 
entrance to the University Main Library Building. In addition to this 
collection, the specialized Law Library and the College of Commerce Li- 
brary with its Griffith Insurance Library combine to present a complete 
range of business and insurance texts, reference and statistical data, 
services and periodicals. These facilities created in response to student 
demand are also available to the business world. 
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The LOOK Safety 


You can actually see safety in your company. You can see it in your no-claim or low- 
claim records for workmen’s compensation. In higher output, because reduced accidents 
mean fewer lost hours. In freedom from a multitude of hazards, great and small, that 
cut quality and raise costs. 


J&H safety engineers are available to point the way to safety ... survey your plant... 
uncover risks... and suggest ways to reduce them. In one plant, for example, J&H 
recommended a new type of “total enclosure” goggles to replace more cumbersome face 
shields. The change boosted production and curtailed eye injuries. 


Safety engineering, loss control, worldwide service are three of the many advantages 
offered by J&H—since 1845, the most experienced insurance brokerage firm in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS © EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Detroit - Cleveland - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + Buffalo - Seattle 
Wilmington » Minneapolis - Atlanta - Montreal - Toronto - Winnipeg - Vancouver - London - Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro - Sao Paulo - Curitiba - Belo Horizonte - Campinas . Caracas » Maracaibo - Puerto La Cruz 
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(Hartford area); 
ct orth; Delaware Valley (Phila- 


The American Society of lnsur- 
ance Management, Inc. is a non- 
profit organization incorporated in 
1950. Membership is limited to 
corporate insurance managers rep- 
resenting over 1,100 corporations, 
large and small, engaged in every 
type of industry, including manu- 
facturing, transportation, banking, 
utilities, retailing, federal and 
state and local government agen- 


_» cies, charitable organizations and 


churches — contributing approxi- 
mately 5 1/2 billions of dollars in 
annual insurance premiums, exclu- 
sive of all employee benefit plans, 
more than 1/3 of all premiums 
written in 1960. 

At the present time, the 1,100 
corporations having membership in 
ASIM are represented by more 
than 1,500 individuals engaged in 
corporate insurance management, 
charged with adequately protecting 
the lives, properties and assets of 
the companies they represent 
through the purchase of insurance 
coverage and administration of the 
insurance programs adopted. 

The American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc. is organ- 
ized on a chapter basis and has 27 
chapters throughout the United 
States and Canada: Alabama; At- 
lanta; Central Illinois; Central 
Massachusetts; Central Ohio (Col- 
umbus area) ; Chicago; Cincinnati; 
Cleveland; Connecticut Valley 
Dallas - Fort 


delphia area) ; Detroit; Houston; 
Maryland; Minnesota; Montreal 
(Canada); New York; Northern 


PETER A. BURKE 


California (San Francisco area) ; 
Oklahoma (Tulsa area); Oregon; 
Pittsburgh; St. Louis; Southern 
California (Los Angeles area) ; 
Toronto (Canada) ; Virginia- Caro- 
lina (Richmond-Charleston area) ; 
Washington and Wisconsin. 


In addition, ASIM has member 
companies in the states of Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Dist- 
rict of Columbia, West Virginia, 
and in France and Puerto Rico. 
The American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. has the distinc- 
tion of being the only international 
organization of its kind in the 
world. 


One of the aims of the Society 
is to keep members informed and 
up-to-date on current changes and 
problems constantly arising in the 
insurance industry. 


This is accomplished through 
educational programs, monthly 
meetings and seminars sponsored 
by the chapters; conferences, local 
and regional; institutes at univers- 
ities and colleges; through its vari- 
ous publications, including a bi- 
monthly magazine; “The National 
Insurance Buyer.” 

Activity in the field of education 
has doubled in the past year and 
many additional educational for- 
ums of one type or another are 
planned for 1961 through the co- 
operation of a Committee on Sem- 
inars, Institutes and Conferences 
established in 1957 to promote, 
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Managing Director 
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conduct, and assist chapters and 
regions in the holding of seniinars, 
institutes, conferences, etc. for the 
benefit of ASIM members. 


Another step in the educational 
field is a program advanced by a 
Committee on Education appointed 
in 1957. This program is directed 
toward these goals: To encourage 
the development of courses leading 
to a degree in risk management at 
the schools of business adminis- 
tration in colleges and universities, 
and in schools of business; to in- 
vestigate the development of cours- 
es of study to be pursued during 
non-business hours leading to an 
appropriate designation such as 
“corporate risk manager” and to 
increase the effectiveness of semi- 
nars conducted by local chapters of 
ASIM. 


The constant and _ consistent 
growth of membership in the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. indicates that 
we are sufficiently mature to seek 
and attain these goals. 


The Committee on Education is 
currently conducting a nationwide 
survey on “self-insurance.” This 
survey was started early in 1960 
and because of the comprehensive 
and detailed information required, 
and the final analysis to be devel- 
oped, it has taken time to complete. 
It will appear as a text on the 
subject and will be released by the 
Society exclusively. 


An Industry Relations Commit- 
tee was appointed in 1959. This 
committee was created to establish 
closer relationship with other na- 
tional organizations in the insur- 
ance idustry including the: Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners; National Association of 
Brokers, Agents, and Underwrit- 
ers; National and Regional Rating 
Bureaus insurance companies; or- 
ganizations of executives; mutual, 
stock, and other insurance organ- 
izations. 


In the short space of time in 
which this committee has been or- 
ganized, it is evident that it will 
play an important part in the fu- 
ture operation of ASIM. From all 


facets of the insurance industry, 
assurances of full cooperation and 
support in our efforts to establish 
a better understanding of our prob- 
lems and theirs have been received. 
As all are aware, there is much to 
be desired in this field. 


While most chapters have active 
legislative committees dealing with 
local and state legislation, the na- 
tional organization has recently 
taken over the functions of the 
Insurance Consumers’ Committee 
—a sub-committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, appointed to review and 
study the ‘‘Proposed Non-Admitted 
Insurance Act’ under considera- 
tion by NAIC members. 


This new activity will be as- 
signed to a sub-committee of the 
Industry Relations Committee (A- 
SIM) and will be known as the 
“Insurance Consumers’ Commit- 
tee” of ASIM. Membership on this 
sub-committee will be increased 
and will include representatives 
from each chapter as well as non- 
chapter members. 


The latest draft of the “Pro- 
posed Non-Admitted Insurance 
Act” if adopted by the several 
states could have very disasterous 
effects on the insurance programs 
of many of our corporation mem- 
bers and in its present form will 
be vigorously opposed by the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. 


ASIM maintains membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States which enables it to 
keep informed of legislation on 
the national level through a repre- 
sentative on the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

The American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc. is incorpo- 
rated as a non-profit organization 
under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. It is governed by (1) 
executive committee composed of 
the executive officers and additional 
appointments by the president. (2) 
a board of directors. Each chapter 
is represented by one member on 
the board of directors. These di- 


rectors are elected by the chapters 
annually. Two directors are ap- 
pointed by the president from and 
representing the non-chapter mem- 
bers, and are as follows: Edward 
W. Altstaetter II, Central Ohio; 
Darrell S. Ames, Connecticut Val- 
ley; A. A. Baker, Central Illinois; 
H. J. Boehmer, Pittsburgh; David 
D. Day, Delaware Valley; Harry 
de la Torre, Alabama; Hilliard J. 
Fjord, Cincinnati; G. L. Foley, 
Houston; J. G. Harper, Montreal; 
Joseph T. Hilmer, Wisconsin; Har- 
vey Humphery, Southern Califor- 
nia; Wesley A. Johnston, Detroit; 
Fred L. Mattson, Jr., Oregon; 
George J. Morrisey, Virginia-Caro- 
lina; Robert R. Neilson, Central 
Massachusetts; Wm. H. Quay, Jr., 
Atlanta; T. T. Redington, Jr., 
Dallas-Fort Worth; Alfred W. 
Reid, Northern California; Robert 
B. Schellerup, New York; D. M. 
Stuart, Toronto; Julia Sullivan, 
Cleveland; Lon Varnadore, Wash- 
ingoon; Edward M. Walton, Mary- 
land; Howard T. Weber, Minnesota 
and Robert Wiltse, Chicago. 


(3) The executive officers elect 


ed annually by the Board of Direc- 
tors, are: president, T. V. Murphy, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Ist vice 
president, C. Henry Austin, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; 2nd vice president, 
Charles H. Thiele, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; treasurer, F. W. Norcross, 
Philadelphia, Pa. and secretary, 
Merritt C. Schwenk, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


(4) In addition to the above, the 
Society is geographically divided 
into ten regions; each region nomi- 
nates a regional vice president 
who is elected by the board of 
directors and serves for three 
years: R. S. Johnsen, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Robert G. Kenan, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; John R. Kountz, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; William A. Miller, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; David C. Morris, 
Dallas, Texas; Frank W. Pennartz, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard Tier- 
ney, Atlanta, Ga.; Richard Prouty, 
Worcester, Mass.; Alan A. Sharp 


Montreal, Canada and E. R. Zim 


merman, Chicago, 


(More on page 22) 
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4 it takes specialists to keep it alive 


‘The Hartford Steam Boiler and 
Insurance Company is a nation-wide organ- 
ization of specialists in the exacting field of 
inspecting and insuring power equipment. | 
Its more than 600 trained and experie ced 
field inspectors, its engineering staff, its 
underwriters, its special agents and claims | 
people—all have but one purpose: to protect | 
you against loss from accident to your boil- 
ers, pressure vessels, turbines, engines, elec- 
trical and refrigerating equipment. When — 
your boiler and machinery insurance is with 
this company you know you have the best. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler 
and erence 


Hearing 


Conservation 


in 


by 
Dr. Roger B. Maas 
Hearing Consultant 


Industry 


Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin, Wausau, Wisconsin 


DR. ROGER B. MAAS 


In the very well known and beauti- 
ful hymn, “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” is a stanza with the words, 
“For'the sense of sight and sound.” 
The author of the hymn is remind- 
ing us to appreciate the great gifts 
of vision and hearing, something 
which is most easy to take for 
granted. Hearing is only second to 
sight in its importance to happiness 
and well being; yet. the conserva- 
tion of hearing or concern for the 
protection of the hearing mechan- 
ism is almost completely neglected. 


With Employers Mutuals of Wau- 
sau as an audiologist and hearing 
consultant since 1954, Dr. Roger 
B. Maas has become a recognized 
authority on hearing conservation. 
He at first specialized in speech 
training, but observing that it did 
little good to speak clearly if people 
did not hear clearly, he also inter- 
ested himself in the “receiving end” 
and became an audiologist. 

He is a graduate of Wausau High 
School and the University of Wis- 
consin, from which he received his 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, 
with majors in speech. His Doctor 
of Education degree was granted at 
Stanford University in 1948. 

He has taught public speaking, 
speech correction, audiology and 
English in the Madison, Wis., pub- 
lic schools, the Minn. Teachers 
College of St. Cloud, the National 
Speech Improvement Camp at the 
University of Mich., the St. Louis 
University Army Air Force Radio 
Instructor School, the Menlo Park 
California Junior College, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Stanford 
University, and the Universities of 
Wisconsin, Arkansas, Florida, and 
Tennessee. 

Before joining Employers Mu- 
tuals of Wausau, he was a consultant 
for the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health. 

Dr. Maas is the author of a 
“Guide for Industrial Audiometric 
Technicians” and “A Manual on In- 
dustrial Noise and Hearing Protec- 
tion” published by his company. 
He has contributed to Supervision 
Magazine, the National Safety News, 
and Nursing Outlook Magazine. 


The 


Noise 
Although we have always had 
the problem of deafness, it is only 
recently that the attention and 


concern of industry has _ been 


focussed upon it. The reason? 
Noise! The Twentieth Century has 
been called among other things, a 
century of noise, and noise deaf- 
ness, lately, has become a member 
of the ever-growing family of 
occupational diseases for which 
exposed workers may be compen- 
sated as a result of noise-induced 
hearing losses. 


Medical authorities now tell us 
that noise levels in excess of 85 
decibels may destroy the delicate 
nerve endings in the inner ear. 
Once this damage occurs, it is irre- 
versible. Medicine or surgery can- 
not put the mechanism back in 
order. 


The majority of state legisla- 
tures are now studying and pro- 
viding for some form of compen- 
sation for noise-induced hearing 
loss, but it isn’t necessary to wait 


until this legislation is actually ag. 


reality in your state. Hearing los 


claims are being paid in most states 
on one basis or another. 
(More on page 14) 
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There’s nothing sacred about swimming the 100-meter 
Free Style in 55.4 seconds. Sooner or later, this Olympic 
record will fall and swimmers will shoot for a new one, 
because the desire to “beat the other guy’—the challenge 
of doing something better than ever—will keep men trying 
to excell. 


The same is true of your own business and ours. No com- 
pany can remain static. Manufacturers Mutual Loss Pre- 
vention Engineers are constantly fighting to reduce our 
Policy-holder Members’ fire losses to an irreducible mini- 
mum. Their record speaks for itself. In 1959, the loss ratio 
of industrial firms insured under Manufacturers Mutual 
policies was 2.34¢ per $100 insurance—down 1.05¢ from 
1958 and the lowest figure in ten years! Their concerted 


Records are made to be broken! 


efforts to eliminate hazardous conditions before loss occurs 
have paid off in other ways, too. Because our losses are 
small, Manufacturers Mutual -Policyholders continue to 
enjoy the broadest possible coverage at the lowest possible 
net premium cost. 

The race to uncover new fire prevention techniques to 
help eliminate costly losses is never-ending. Our engineers 
in the field and in our laboratories are finding new ways 
every day. We would welcome an opportunity to show you, 
without obligation, how many of them can be put to work 
in your plant to safeguard your future and keep you in 
the race. Call, or write, our nearest office* today for com- 
plete details. 

* See reverse side for District Office nearest you. 


Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


1500 TURKS HEAD BLDG., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 


Over $75,000,000,000 Insurance in Force in the Factory Mutual Companies 
The oldest, largest and the company with the lowest net cost of the eight Factory Mutual <F. M> Companies 
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where a Policy 


of Loss Prevention 


makes your Policy worth more 


ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
1428 West Peachtree St., N.W. Grand Bldg., 18230 Grand River Ave. 1000 Turks Head Building 
BERLIN, CONNECTICUT MILWAUKEE 17, WISCONSIN ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 
129 Mill Street 108 Bldg. A, 5906 North Port WashingtonRd. 174 Lafayette Road 
HATHAM, NEW JERSEY MONTREAL 6, P.Q., CANADA SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
6 54 Center Street, Box 275 310 Victoria Avenue, Westmount, P.Q. 2218 Russ Bldg., 235 Montgomery St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS : 
2318 Field Bldg., 135 So. LaSalle St. Room 1506, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Pacific National Bank Bldg. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA Bellvue Square, Bellvue (Seattle) 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 580 Independence Life Bldg. ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
109 Roger Bldg., 1720 Section Road 99 South Lake Ave. 201 South Central Ave. 
DALLAS 4, TEXAS PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA TORONTO 1, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Room 304A—3200 Maple Avenue Room 903, 18 West Chelten Ave. 42 Charles Street, East 
DENVER 6, COLORADO PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA WABAN 68, MASSACHUSETTS 
104 Fillmore Street 3 Gateway Center, 401 Liberty Ave., Rm. 1452 81 Wyman Street 


Company 


1500 TURKS HEAD BUILDING ROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


The oldest, the largest and the company with the lowest net cost of the eight Factory Mutual <FM> Companies 
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What's a name? 


In insurance it is largely the 
ability and integrity of the 
people who represent it, both 
the agent who makes it his 
business to know your 
particular needs and the 
company that designs its 
policies to suit those needs. 
For more than three quarters 
of a century, experienced 
insurance buyers have 
looked to CHUBB & SON 
for a quality service that 
meets both business and 
personal requirements. 


CHUBB & SON INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
90 John Street, New York 38, New York 


Manager 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY and associated companies 
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Liability Coverage 


for 
Employees 


Anthony F. Noll 
Senior Vice President 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Companies 
(Address Before New York Chapter, ASIM, January 26, 1961) 


ANTHONY F. NOLL 


Mr. Noll joined Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Companies prior to 1920 and in his forty 
years of association with this company, he has 
had a wide and varied career in many depart- 
ments. 

He is a graduate of Columbia University and 
is a member of the American Management 
Associations’ Insurance Planning Council, 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, New 
Industry Committee, and a Director of the 
Junior Achievement Program for Eastern 
Massachusetts. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Insurance System 
in our Country started with the enactment of such 
legislation in 1911 by Massachusetts, Wisconsin 
and New Jersey—and for 50 years it has been a 
good system, on the whole. 


It was designed to eliminate strife between 
employers and their employees emanating from 
accidents arising out of and in the course of their 
employment, by providing medical services and 
pecuniary benefits to offset, in part, wages lost 
because of work injuries. The record shows it has 
been doing this, and doing it well, for a half a 
century. 


It was also intended to be a simple system which 
could be administered without attorneys. However, 
attorneys have been steadily forcing their way 
back in. 


In return for the employers relinquishing their 
Common Law Defenses and providing Workmen’s 
Compensation Benefits regardless of fault, employees 
agreed to give up their legal rights to sue employers 
for damages at Common Law. In all states the 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws permit the injured 
employee to proceed against 3rd parties whose 
negligence contributed to or caused his injuries. 
In some of these states, however, the Compensation 
Laws do not permit an employee, whose accident 
arose in the course of his employment and out of 
his employment to bring a suit for damages against 
another employee. 

Down through the years this denial, apparently, 
has not produced significant hardships for there 
have been few suits brought against other employees 
by injured employees. Most injured employees have 
accepted the Workmen’s Compensation Benefits. It 
is quite possible that in some instances they were 
tempted to sue other employees but abandoned the 
idea when they realized that they probably could 
not collect the verdict, even if they received one, 


- for employees by and large are not wealthy people. 


(More on page 42) 
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The practical timely balance between 
century-proven stability and young 
aggressive leadership .. . that is 
what you will discover at Fred. S. 
James & Co. And, you'll know the 
“whole team” here... fully equipped 
nationally, this is an organization 
with the finest quality analysis, mar- 
keting and hazard control services 
... yet it is small enough that you 
may rest assured you always will 
have direct personal attention from 
seasoned technicians and astute 
executives. 


Briefly, you'll find at Fred. S. 
James & Co. the skills that only 
time could instill ... over one hun- 
dred years of continuous progress 
in the field of insurance! 


A great many of today’s leading 
industries and businesses, both large 
and small, clearly recognize the 
economy and safeguard afforded by 
insurance through Fred. S. James & 
Co. A survey of your up-to-date 
insurance needs will convince you. 
Call or write to us today. 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


Insurance Brokers and Consultants 


CHICAGO = NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - BUFFALO - PITTSBURGH - MINNEAPOLIS - PORTLAND -_ SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - LONDON - OKLAHOMA CITY 
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Zoning..... 
How 


In 1957 there was adopted a 
new zoning ordinance for the city 
of Chicago. It contained many new 
concepts that never before had 
been suggested. The new concept 
in zoning for industry involved the 
adoption of “performance stand- 
ards” in lieu of the previously used 
“use lists” which had been adopted 
and were found in zoning ordi- 
nances throughout the country. 
The “performance standards”, so 
new in concept that no comparable 
legislation existed in the entire 
United States, were to be estab- 
lished to control noise, heat, glare, 
smoke, dust, particulate matter, 
and fire hazards in buildings used 
for production and processing. 


Zoning ordinances, following the 
“performance standards” concept 
will have a salutary effect upon 
communities in that the public will 
eventually benefit from a substan- 
tial uniformity of permitted uses. 
On the other hand, American busi- 
ness is faced as a result of the 
“performance standards” with the 
necessity of constant review of 
noise, smoke, odor and_ other 
“standards” conformity; burden- 
some expenditures for reconstruc- 
tion to meet the standard; possible 
necessity for re-location of plants; 
possible abandonment of plans for 
expansion in a particular area; 
and possible restriction of use of 
plant sites already acquired. 


While all of these wide ramifica- 
tions of zoning are interesting 


10 


by 
John T. Even 
Assistant Vice President 
Alexander & Company 


John T. Even 


Mr. Even, Assistant Vice 
President of Alexander «& 
Company, insurance brokers, 
Chicago, Illinois, devotes his 
time primarily to research, 
planning, development, under- 
writing, and income tax con- 
sequences of corporate insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Even is a graduate of 
the Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Chicago Kent 
College of Law. He was ad- 
mitted to the Illinois Bar in 
1931 and in 1933 was awarded 
an LLM degree in law. He 
is also a graduate of the 
Advanced Management Pro- 
gram, Harvard Business 
School. 

He is author of many forms 
and plans of insurance now 
being used; has lectured ex- 
tensively throughout the coun- 
try on various legal and 
insurance problems; and con- 
ducts a course, “Corporate 
Insurance Management”, in 
the Graduate School, North- 
western University, Hvans- 
ton, Illinois. 


Does It Affect Your Insurance? 


subjects for every management to 
consider, the sections that concern 
us are those providing for the res- 
toration of damaged non-conform- 
ing buildings and for the elimina- 
tion of non-conforming buildings 
and structures. How will these 
sections of the ordinance affect the 
determination of insurable values 
of plant properties and what in- 
fluence will these sections of the 
ordinance have on the adjustment 
of losses under various types of 
property insurance policies? 

The regulation for the elimina- 
tion of “non-conforming buildings 
and structures” usually provides 
that “any structure or building, 
all or substantially all of which 
is designed or intended for a use 
not permitted in the district in 
which it is located shall be removed 
and its use thereafter cease, or 
shall be converted to a_ building 
or structure designed or intended 
for a use permitted in the district 
in which it is located, in accordance 
with amortization schedules.” The 
amortization schedule usually 
varies from 3 to 40 years depend- 
ing upon existing values of the 
property and the type of construc- 
tion. The ordinance usually gives 
the municipality a right by ordi- 
nance to “acquire by condemnation 
a non-conforming building or 
building with non-conforming use, 
for the rehabilitation or redevelop- 
ment of the area blighted by such 
non-conforming building.” It can 

(More on page 24) 
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INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Life Insurance Company of North America World Headquarters: Philadelphia 


What makes a product “hot”? Is 
it craftsmanship, like this gold- 
melting operation at Parker? 


Partly. But it took more than 
craftsmanship to catapult Parker 
from a firm which sold a half inter- 
est for $1000 in 1888 to one whose 
world sales lead its industry. 

It took quality plus salesmanship 
. . . a combination that earned 
Parker prominence in 156 world 
markets and made the name synon- 
ymous with pen in 367 tongues. 


And it took keen marketing strat- 
egy. Example: In 1921, when pens 
were traditionally black and sold 
for $2.75 tops, Parker innovated an 
orange pen for seven dollars. Sales 
quadrupled in the next four years! 


But if the story of modern writ- 
ing instruments is very much a 
Parker story, so the story of writing 
insurance is very much an INA 
story —particularly as it applies to 
Parker. For Parker recognized in 
INA a company which, like itself, 
knows the fine points...a com- 
pany which creates an insurance 
program for each client with the 
precision that Parker creates a pen. 


For protection precisely suited 
to your needs in all lines of insur- 
ance...see your broker or any INA 
agent. Discover the advantages of 
Insurance by North America. 
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Ken Huston of Insurance Buyers Association of | 
Pittsburgh Wins Savings Bond in ASIM Contest @) 


Among the many articles sub- 
mitted on “What ASIM as a 
National Organization Can Do For 
Me and The Insurance Industry in 
General”, the following article by 
Ken Huston of Consolidation Coal 
Company and a member of Pitts- 
burgh Insurance Buyers Associa- 
tion, ASIM was selected. 

In 1960, Mr. T. V. Murphy, now 
president of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc., 
announced that he personally would 
give a United States Savings Bond 
in the amount of one hundred 
dollars to the member who wrote 
the best article on the above sub- 
ject. Mr. Huston’s article was 
awarded the prize because of its 
depth of thought, sincerity and 
originality. 

Here it is: 

“We live in a changing world, 
governed by and geared to growth. 
This growth is exemplified in our 
industrial giants becoming bigger, 
the electronics industry coming of 
age and flexing their undeveloped 
corporate muscles. Hybrid har- 
vests are the word, achieved 
through weed killers, additives, 
quality control and count-downs. 
These changes pose problems, di- 
verse and sundry and they cling 
to the insurance manager and his 
national organization like bar- 
nacles. 

Despite the fierce competition by 
industries to achieve this growth, 
individuals representing them have 
bound together across the nation 
for open discussions of their prob- 
lems, planning future paths and 
in general to fraternally discuss 
insurance. Backgrounds differ, 
products vary, age is not respected, 
but one common denominator is 
evident—insurance. 

It is in this atmosphere ASIM 
is faced with a severe challenge 
and offered an opportunity to ren- 
der valid service to both producer 
and consumer in the insurance 
industry. 
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As for “What ASIM Can Do”, 
one might candidly reply they are 
already performing their maximum 
and the dollar is well spent. Cer- 
tainly an organization contribut- 
ing the annual fee of $25 for a 
membership covering their insur- 
ance activities should liken it to 
a donation or magazine subscrip- 
tion and look no further. The mere 
presentation of provocative articles 
in The National Insurance Buyer 
alone justify the membership fee. 


However, the foot is in the door 
and collectively the Organization 
owes somebody something. Chap- 
ters look to ASIM for guidance; 
instructions if you please, as to 
objectives, purposes, and aims. 
Trends in thinking by the chapters, 
reactions from seminars’ and 
emanating from meetings should 
be studied and analyzed with a 
view to future planning. The 
organization should be a clearing 
house on current trends and not 
merely a middle man, but the 
initiator and author as required, 
if possible. Organization is entirely 
unnecessary unless leadership is 
desired. Local organizations have 
existed for years but have failed 
to flourish into bloom because they 
lacked national blood, varied opin- 
ions and trended thinking. 


I want ASIM to keep me posted 
as to what other buyers are think- 
ing, what they are stressing, where- 
in lie the pitfalls and how to achieve 
the blue ribbons. Zones of influence 
exist in insurance buying and 
change from day to day in concert 
with population shifts and indus- 
trial development and _ redevelop- 
ment. I must be able to cope with 
problems across the Fifty States 
as associated with insurance, and 
this burden is to be shared by 
ASIM who should give me the 
tools, or tell me where they can be 
obtained. 


Research and Development is an 
integral part of industry today, and 


The 


it should accompany those efforts of 
ASIM. Guidance for state authori- 
ties in matters of insurance should 
be arranged. Pressures should not 
be veiled as guidance, although out- 
right protests when in order should 
be voiced to regulating bodies. New 
covers should be explored, com- 
bined covers tested and in general 
a total upgrading of insurance 
should be undertaken to keep pace 
with times. How often their exists 
exasperating procedures, delays, 
red-tape, etc., which might be cir- 
cumvented by a patriot rebeling 
against “it’s never been done this 
way before.’”’ New horizons will 
appear and must be met intelli- 
gently. 

The Insurance Industry has al- 
ready recognized ASIM as a power 
to be reckoned with, for it notes 
the vast accumulation of industry 
represented. Industry will look to 
ASIM for their most servicable 
approach to us, within profitable 
reason. With a national cross-sec- 
tion the pulse on policy require- 
ments, capacity problems, interpre- 
tations, etc., can be meted out 
through ASIM locally and nation- 
ally. The Industry, for the most 
part, is honestly trying to meet the 
needs of the buyer, but what a 
welcome to be able to learn the 
needs of the majority of large buy- 
ers by taking one capsule. 

Industry will no doubt expect 
some mediation from ASIM in 
matters over the coming year. In- 
dustry should be able to sell col- 
lectively to us on ideas, facets of 
importance, underwriting 
problems, which previously had to 
be approached on an _ individual 
basis many times over. Barriers are 
being mounted daily in the com- 
plexities of insurance regulation 
mainly through combined efforts, 
previously unrecognized. ASIM is 
predominant among these efforts 
and should increase in stature. 


(More on page 18) 
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PROTECTION DEPTH 


How it helps cut compensation costs 


Would an explosion in your plant mean catastrophe? 


If a tornado ripped through your plant — or flash fire 
or explosion or hurricane struck — could you prevent 
wholesale injury and loss of life and property? Liberty 
Mutual’s protection in depth helps policyholders prepare 
for an emergency. From a professional analysis of building 
plans to the organization of an evacuation program, 
Liberty’s experienced safety engineers work to reduce 
the danger of catastrophe. 

Liberty’s protection in depth also helps lessen the im- 


Look for more from 


pact of injuries that do occur. Two fully-equipped reha- 
bilitation centers, a staff of rehabilitation nurses, a 
neuro-surgical unit and a medical advisory service are 
included in this bold, broad concept of loss control. 
Last year the many and varied services of Liberty’s 
protection in depth helped workmen’s compensation 


policyholders save many millions of dollars. To learn how 
protection in depth can help lower your business insur- 
ance costs, just call the nearest Liberty Mutual office. 


LIBERTY MUTUA 


the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY « HOME OFFICE: BOSTON Ay 


Personal Insurance: Automobile ,Fire, Inland Marine ,Burglary Homeowners * Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health , Fire ,Inland Marine, Fleet Crime 
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TO ATTEND 


the 


of 


MAY Eighth, 1961 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
New York, N. Y. 


(For Members and Guests ) 
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Hearing Conservation—Maas 
(From page 6) 


In spite of recent nation-wide 
attention given to the noise prob- 
lem during the past months and 
the great economic significance 
that noise will play by adding to 
the cost of materials or products 
made in noisy environments, it 
should be remembered that factory 
noise contributes only a very small 
part of the total hearing loss and 
deafness in the United States. 


Previous to my work with Em- 
ployers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, I was in charge of hearing 
conservation in the Wisconsin 
Public Schools, sponsored by the 
Maternal and Child Health Section 
of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health. Our audiometric surveys 
starting in 1946 showed that be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent of the 
school children in Wisconsin had 
hearing losses. Three out of every 
100 children were in need of medi- 
cal care for their hearing. Com- 
municable diseases, tonsils, ade- 
noids, ear wax, accidents and 
injuries were found to be respon- 
sible for many of these childhood 
hearing losses. 


It is also a well known fact that 
there are over 100,000 children 
attending day schools for the deaf 
and 47 states have these training 
institutions. 


The Veterans’ Administration 
recently reported that it was 
spending $60,000,000 per year for 
approximately 90,000 war veterans 
with service connected hearing 
disabilities. You and I are pres- 
ently helping to pay for this. 


conservative estimate by 
health specialists indicates that 
between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000 
people in the United States need 
hearing aids. 


These facts illustrate to some 
extent the magnitude of the prob- 
lem of deafness, regardless of 
cause. 


It should be added that all of 
these persons are potential workers 
who will knock at:the gates of our 
factories for jobs. Industry will 


assume its responsibility and pay 
for damages caused to workers’ 
hearing due to noise, just as it has 
been compensating workers for 
injuries to eyes, arms, legs, or 
life itself, but industry cannot be 
expected to bear the expense of 
the multitude of pre-existing ear 
conditions not attributed to them. 


It is now estimated that 27 out 
of 100 newly-hired workers have 
hearing losses. It is for this reason 
that some of the laws governing 
compensation for  noise-induced 
deafness contain the following pro- 
vision: Pretesting hearing loss 
when recorded at the time of em- 
ployment does not have to be paid 
for. 


Audiometry 


“Hearing protection should be- 
gin first with audiometry,” accord- 
ing to Doctor J. W. McLaurin, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Otologist, 
and goes on to say, “Employers 
by this time should have learned 
their lesson. In the future pre- 
employment audiograms should be 
an integral part of the pre-employ- 
ment processing just as a chest 
X-ray or blood test. If the environ- 
ment is noisy the examination 
should be repeated at intervals 
until the workers’ status of hear- 
ing is determined.” 


This has been responsible for 
the impetus for audiometric meas- 
urement programs in_ industry, 
throughout the United States in 
the past five years. The audiogram 
serves as important economic pro- 
tection for the employer as well 
as the employee. However, the 
audiometer makes another most 
valuable contribution to a_ total 
program of hearing conservation. 
It is a method by which we gauge 
the effectiveness of our noise re- 
duction or engineering control 
efforts. It becomes the final test 
of the effectiveness of personal 
hearing protection devices because 
the audiogram indicates just what 
the workers’ status of hearing is 
at any time. 


(More on page 16) 
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1. 
“PENSIONS TODAY” 
2. 
“PENSION DESIGN” 
3. 
“THE NEGOTIATED 
PENSION PLAN” 


THREE AIDS to help you choose a pension plan to meet the 
exact requirements of your company or to help you modernize your 
present plan. M@ From Connecticut General you can get all types 
of pension plans, on either a group or individual basis. You also 
get Connecticut General’s exclusive technique, Better Employee 
Understanding of group benefits. And our specialists are available 
anywhere in the United States. Mi For copies of these booklets, 
call our local office or write Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@sp 
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LUMLEY, DENNANT 
and 
COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in 
SPECIAL RISKS 


@ “Umbrella” Liability 
Contracts 


@ “All Risks” on Real 
and Personal Property 


@ Fire on Deductible Basis 


@ Special Coverages for 
Banks 


@ Contractors Coverages 
(home and foreign jobs) 


Represented at 
LLOYD‘S 
and throughout the world 
by 
EDWARD LUMLEY 


& SONS, LTD. 
London, England 


Canada Malaya 
Australia Ceylon 

New Zealand South Africa 
France Singapore 


Business Written 
for 
Brokers and Agents 
ONLY 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


1211 Garret Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


32 Lewis Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Hearing Conservation—Maas 
(From page 14) 


Furthermore, audiometric ex- 
aminations are the only way we 
presently have to detect an indi- 
vidual’s susceptibility to noise. By 
comparing the audiogram charts 
taken at intervals we know just 
how well a person is bearing up 
under the strain of a noisy work- 
ing environment. If hearing acuity 
continues to decrease in spite of 
noise reduction measures and per- 
sonal hearing protection devices, 
the audiometric record could tell 
us that the worker should be taken 
out of this noisy atmosphere, but 
this would be the exception rather 
than the rule. 


It is well for us that the early 
noise-induced hearing losses are 
indicated at about the 3,000-4,000 
frequency level long before it is 
noticed by the individual and long 
before it may cause disablement. 
By showing the worker his per- 
sonal record of hearing acuity we 
have a most effective device for 
ear protection. 


“Temporary deafness varies 
from one individual to another. 
Different individuals do not react 
equally to the same noise exposure. 
Some people are more susceptible 
to noise than others,” says Doctor 
Raymond Carhart of Northwest- 
ern University, “noise susceptible 
workers are those persons who 
suffer handicapping hearing losses 
more quickly than do their com- 
panions under equivalent noise 
exposures. These workers consti- 
tute the groups in which claims 
for compensation are most likely 
to arise and for whom words are 
likely to be greatest. It will take 
several years until field validation 
of a number of experimental ap- 
proaches to a location of sensitive 
ears before some method can be 
recommended for our use. The 
only present method of accomplish- 
ing this, of course, is to conduct 
periodical audiometric examina- 
tions.” 


A sound and practical hearing 
conservation effort, then, in addi- 
tion to audiometric measurement 
would include the following: 


Assessment of noise exposure. 
Obtain noise level surveys from 
your insurance carrier, State 
Industrial Hygiene Division, or 
consulting firm. Find the proc- 
esses and areas where the noise 

- exposure exceeds the damage 
risk criterion. It was Lord Kel- 
vin who stated, “I often say that 
when you can measure what you 
are speaking about, and express 
it in numbers, you know some- 
thing about it. But when you 
cannot measure it, when you can- 
not express it in numbers, your 
knowledge is of a meager and 
unsatisfactory kind.” 


Study the noise makers with 
the object of reducing noise. 
Most large plants are conduct- 
ing some type of noise engineer- 
ing control activity. Usually 
this is done by appointing some 
interested and qualified indi- 
vidual to be responsible directly 
to top management for seeing 
to it that activities for the re- 
duction of noise are planned and 
carried out. 


Hearing protection through 
the use of personal protective 
equipment. A recent article ap- 
pearing in one of the safety 
journals stated the attitude of 
one writer toward ear protection 
as follows, “The use of ear pro- 
tectors will reduce the noise 
problem to an absolute mini- 
mum.” 


Ear Protection 

Unfortunately, the problem is 
not this easy. The problem is ‘““How 
to get ear protection on each 
worker exposed to industrial noise” 
just as it is with many other safety 
devices. There is a general atti- 
tude among nurses and _ safety 
directors that this is a task even 
more difficult than all the other 
protective devices combined. We 
should remember at the onset what 
we are up against. The average 
worker accepts noise as a normal 


part of his job. In my many visits ) 


to the noisy working environments, 
noise levels exceed 90 db. I have 
(More on page 20) 
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A truck topples, a freight car is derailed, a ship 
grounds—and your valuable cargo is lost. Human error 
may be excusable in an accident, but there is no excuse for 
insurance that fails to protect. 

Cargo insurance calls for professional skill and wide . 
experience. You are sure of both when you depend upon the 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA—an expert in this field for decades. 


See Your Agent or Broker 


123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


MEMBER COMPANIES: 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY °® THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ FiDELiTY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, New JERSEY °* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY °* NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OFFICES— 


New York * CHICAGO * New ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * HOUSTON * TORONTO 
Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Cleveland * Corpus Christi * Dallas * Detroit * Indianapolis * Jacksonville * Los Angeles * Louisville 
Montreal * New Haven ° Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland * Raleigh * Richmond °* St. Louis * Seattle * Stockton * Summit * Syracuse 


MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 
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ASIM Contest Winner 
(From page 12) 

A glance at the assets of any 
large insurance company will 
quickly convince one that the In- 
surance Industry is big business 
and should be treated accordingly. 
By substitution, ASIM represents 
big business and it is this relation- 
ship with the Industry that prob- 
lems, ideas, research and progress 
can be promoted. If one concedes 
that an improvement in buying 
and selling relations are improved 
by ASIM and the Industry, cer- 
tainly the efforts are well spent. 
This is far below the aims or am- 
bitions of the organization but 
possibilities are unlimited once we 
explore the vast areas included on 
both sides. The illusion of optimism 
springing from association with a 
dedicated organization is reassur- 
ing to an insurance manager. 

Aids to education on insurance 
training and throughout the coun- 
try have been well directed and 
are compounding each year. Ac- 
credited courses in universities and 
colleges assures us that our succes- 
sors in the management field will 
be fundamentally educated to the 
risk career. Education should be 
broadened through seminars in- 
stituted through the local chapters, 
not merely to expound upon the 
wonders of insurance as noted by 
an individual, but for mutual ex- 
change and as an education medium 
to those already working in in- 
surance management. Our guidance 
and assistance is recognized need 
for those responsible for education 
but similar efforts in handbooks, 
outlines, for the industry should 
not be overlooked since the estab- 
lished field of insurance is depend- 
ent upon these for growth. 

There has been recent agitation 
for recognition of the insurance 
manager within the corporate 
structure. We agree that such rec- 
ognition is due, but not worth any 
national effort since in each case 
the extent and type of credit to 
be bestowed would vary. It seems 
immaterial whether the manager 
reports to a treasurer or secretary 
of his respective company, and 
likewise whether his title is “risk 
control manager” or “corporate 


surveyor of taxes, realty, insurance 
and associated matters.” Manage- 
ment cannot be bludgeoned into 
accepting an edict handed down 
because of one’s association with 
a national organization, which 
might be applicable to a large in- 
dustry in the billion dollar classi- 
fication. Duties, titles, responsibili- 
ties, and salaries will vary with 
the individual and with his respec- 
tive employer. It is up to the asso- 
ciation members to gain respect 
for their profession through ex- 
ample and through finished prod- 
ucts of their daily labors and, of 
course, self-rewarding satisfaction 
of a job well done. The tangent of 
incumbent titles and recognition 
within the ivory tower do not, out 
of necessity, cause growth to any 
organization, but instead attract 
the “joiners”, which is far from 
the intended mission of ASIM. Ef- 
forts on this behalf are far afield 
of education. 

We know ASIM will continue to 
be the leader in the field of insur- 
ance management organizations 
once their past efforts and perform- 
ances speak for themselves. It is in 
the development and expansion of 
the already established purposes 
that we will achieve great things 
for our industry and for the pro- 
ducers.” 


Southern California Chapter 
Elects New Officers 

Southern California Chapter, 
ASIM, has elected Steve Culibrk, 
Insurance Manager for Citizens 
National Bank, president of the 
Chapter. 

Mr. Culibrk is one of the orig- 
inal founders of the risk manage- 
ment group, organized in Los An- 
geles in 1951. 

Other newly filled offices are: 
vice president, Norman Horney of 
Consolidated Rock Products; sec- 
retary, Homer Rathbun of Union 
Oil Company; assistant secretary, 
Paul Harvey of Richfield Oil Cor- 
poration; and treasurer, William 
S. Mortimer of Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc. 

Mr. Culibrk succeeds M. J. Bow- 
man of American Potash and 
Chemical Corporation as president 
of Southern California Chapter, 
ASIM. 
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Members of the Insurance Service 
Association banded together to 
serve your business insurance needs: 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, §) 
Mobile, Thames & Batre 


ARiZONA, Phoenix, Luhrs Insurance Agency 


"ARKANSAS, Little Rock, Rector, Means and Rowland 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Kuhrts, Cox & Brander, 
San Francisco, Trans-Western Insurance Broker, Inc. 


CANADA, Calgary, Mackid Agencies Ltd., 

Toronto, Tomenson, Saunders, Smith & Garfat Ltd., 
Vancouver, Durham & Bates Agencies Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Ryan Agency Limited 


COLORADO, Denver, Van Schaack & Company 
CUBA, Havana, G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & Co., 
Savannah, Palmer & Cay, Inc. 


HAWAII, Honolulu, 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd. 


IDAHO, Boise, Stein-McMurray Insurance 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Inc. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Robert N. Bowen & Associates, Inc. 


IOWA, Des Moines, La Mair-Mulock Company 
KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, Johnston & Priest 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 
Nahm & Turner Insurance Agency, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Boit, Dalton & Church ; 
MEXICO, Mexico City, Kennedy & Hijo, A. P. ry 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, General Underwriters, Inc. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Wirt, Wilson & Company 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, Fox-Everett, Inc. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Weaver-Minier Co., Ltd. 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier-Martland 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, Laverack & Haines, Inc., 
New York City, Despard & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte, James J. Harris & Company 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earls Blain Co., 
Cleveland, The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, DeSelms, Bogart & Hall 
OREGON, Portland, Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, Compania Carrion, Inc. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Boit, Dalton & Church 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, Boyle-Vaughan Agency 
TEXAS, Houston, Langham, Langston, Burnett & Dyer 
VIRGINIA, Richmond, The Davenport Insurance Corp. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Lee C. Paull, Inc. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, Carney-Rutter Agency, Inc. 
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‘The vigorous and progressive Cessna Aircraft Company is typical of the thousands of forward-looking firms now placing business insurance through the vast 
. ; network of the Insurance Service Association. 


Professional insurance 
counsel and coverage 
for growth companies 


- Whether your firm’s growth is in the present or future, this 

: modern insurance method is worthy of review. The Insurance 
“a Service Association is a network of strong, local, independent 
agents and brokers . . . banded together to provide their clients 
local insurance service at the international level. The member- 
‘firms of this association assure you on-the-spot engineering, 
inspection and claims service wherever you may expand across 
the North American continent. That is why thousands 

of the most respected names in commerce and industry 

now look to the Insurance Service Association for 


professional insurance counsel and coverage. 


) every office a home office 
off Insurance 
Contact a member-firm near you soon. They will send 2 
you literature which fully outlines their service. Or, if you prefer, a Service - 
principal will arrange to meet with you at your convenience. Association 
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Hearing Conservation—Maas 
(From page 16) 


asked the workers if the noise 
bothered them. In almost every 
case the employee responded with 
an answer something like this, 
“This isn’t noisy. Do you think it 
is? If it is, I suppose one gets 
used to it.””’ Until each worker is 
presented with the idea that con- 
tinued exposure to noise without 
protection is damaging to hearing, 
he will not be very much concerned 
about hearing protection. Even if 
he is informed through long range 
educational activities, why worry 
about something that does not 
materialize until 15 or 20 years 
from now. 


Workers don’t seem to be satis- 
fied or won’t continue to wear ear 
protection unless noise levels are 
excessively high or very annoying. 
It is very much the same attitude 
that people have towards Civil 
Defense. What do we care about 
what happens tomorrow? Many 
safety directors and plant physi- 
cians express disappointment not- 
ing the reluctance of workers to 
wear ear protection once it is 
introduced and encouraged. Some 
of the best records that I have 
found of compliance in our more 
health and safety-minded plants 
indicate that only 35 to 50 per cent 
of the workers in hazardous noise 
levels are wearing protective equip- 
ment. This is certainly not enough 
and perhaps the answer is manda- 


tory protection, just as we have 
finally found it necessary to obtain 
adequate eye protection. 

I believe this is a coming trend, 
you either wear ear protection or 
you are subject to some form of 
disciplinary action. Many employ- 
ers claim that insert ear protection 
is doomed to failure because there 
are too many complaints of discom- 
fort, forgetting and losing, and 
the basic difficulty in the fitting 
process. Some doctors tell us that 
the education from childhood “Not 
to put anything else in the ears 
smaller than the elbow” is respon- 
sible for much of this attitude. 
Others say it is just a matter of 
time and long-range educational 
activities, improved equipment, 
stricter enforcement of rules, once 
the program is established, will 
be the answer. 

New economical earmuffs, and 
there are some that are now sell- 
ing for $12, are providing the 
answer for many plants and it does 
solve the fitting problem and the 
check on compliance. We should 
not give up on this phase of hear- 
ing conservation. Instead, we 
should think and plan new activi- 
ties which will possibly succeed in 
getting each man protected. 

The alternative is to allow this 
“sneak thief,” injury mechanism 
destroy slowly, but surely, the 
delicate hearing sense organs. Do- 
ing nothing as so many plants are, 
ears are being ruined or destroyed, 
decibel after decibel, each day, 


each month and each year. If I 
were a safety director or nurse 
I would like to have the feeling 
that some day the workers in my 
plant will not be coming back to 
me saying, “Why didn’t you tell 
us about earplugs or why didn’t 
you do something to help us?” If 
our plants set up the necessary 
effective hearing conservation con- 
trols now and stick with them in 
spite of discouragement, they 
wouldn’t ever be able to do this. 

I know there are many of you 
who have been active participants 
in the establishment of hearing 
conservation efforts in your plants. 
For those of you who have been 
trying and wondering whether you 
have made much progress I have 
some comments that I feel should 
be encouraging. 

Let’s take stock of the present 
situation. Remember, some plants 
have been engaged in some phase 
of hearing conservation activity 
for approximately ten years. Do 
we know where we are going? Is 
hearing conservation a practical 
and workable venture? 

We should take some satisfac- 
tion that we have progressed thus 
far along the path, but then must 
return to cold reality that we have 
a much longer distance still to go. 

Hazardous Noise 

What are some of the known 
vital facts that you and I should 
have that will help us in our task? 

(More on page 26) 


Corporations are usually sure their accounting is in order but have C.P.A.’s check it. 


Corporations are usually sure their insurance is in 


logic applies to both. 


order but they should have it checked. The same 


CORPORATE ADVISORS, INC. 


15 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel.: Whitehall 3-0697, 0698 


Insurance Consultants 
ERNEST L. CLARK, President 


Compensation on Fee Basis Only 


New Jersey address: 
Box 87 


Summit, New Jersey 
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OLEDO 
Veeder-Root 


TRADEMARK 


SAVAGE » STEVENS - FOX FIREARMS 


Morris 
inc. 


Diamond Alkali Company 


‘STRAWBRIDGE 
& CLOTHIER 


(LEHIGH) 
CEMENTS 


CARLING 


American: ©) Optical 


COMPANY 


cRO WN ZELLERBACH CORPORA 


These and thousands of other business leaders, large and small, look to their 
fE=tna Casualty agent or their broker for the finest insurance protection. 


CASUALTY 


Quality INSURANCE for business, family, home and other possessions 


*Personal Service 


Etna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 


Ten Years of Progress—Burke 
(From page 4) 

(5) The administrative officer of 
the American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. is the manag- 
ing director appointed by the ex- 
ecutive committee with the ap- 
proval of the board of directors. 
National ASIM headquarters are 
located at 8 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


The American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc. is not 
another pressure group trying to 
tell the insurance industry how to 
run its business. However, with 
a’ membership of over 1,100 cor- 
porations, which include the larg- 
est purchasers of insurance, it 
must be recognized as a dominant 
and potent factor in the insurance 
industry. 


New ASIM Executive Committee 
Appointments Announced 


T. V. Murphy, President of the $f) 


American Society of Insurance 


Management, Inc., announces the 


appointment of members who will 
serve on the Society’s Executive 
Committee for the coming year. 


Due to the increased number of 
chapters and membership, the 
Committee has been enlarged to 


UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT 
INSURANCE GROUP 


Founded 1928 


A thirty year record of prompt and 
equitable claim and loss adjustments 


Complete coverage 
for every aviation need 


Insure with the “US Group” through 
your own agent or broker 


Lng, 


sp 

Jat 


UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 


Incorporated 
110 WILLIAMS ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CHICAGO e ATLANTA é DALLAS e HOUSTON 


LOS ANGELES e ‘SAN FRANCISCO 


have representation in most areas. 


Members are: Gerald O. Griffin, 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh; Henry J. 
Hughes, Standard Oil Company 
(N.J.), New York; M. Glen Jack- 
son, Vulcan Materials Co., Ala- 
bama; W. T. McWhorter, Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati; William 
A. Miller, Richfield Oil Corp., Los 
Angeles; Alan A. Sharp, Distillers 
Corporation-Seagrams Limited, 
Montreal, Canada; O. B. Tearney, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago; Art A. ri 
Widtmann, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Wisconsin; Howard T. Weber, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Paul; and O. A. Wees, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Fran- 
cisco. 


The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee is W. Howard Clem, 
Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corp., Houston, Texas, immediate 
Past President of ASIM. 


Books—Recommended Reading: 


“Controlling Group Insurance 
Costs” by A. Garland, Insurance 
Manager for a chain of textile com- 
panies. 


Obtainable through Central Pied- « 
mont Industries, Inc., 209 Cole 
Building, Charlotte 4, North Caro- 
lina. 
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SAFEGUARDS. 


You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.” Sundays, CBS-TV 


If the establishment of Group insurance plans is among your responsi- 
bilities, you'll be particularly interested in Prudential’s new GROUP CLAIM 
CONTROL program. It is an integrated program which provides safeguards 
against misuse of Group health plan benefits...safeguards against waste 
of claim dollars. It includes assistance in proper plan design by personnel 
trained in claim control principles. It provides specially prepared 
booklets, posters, and payroll stuffers to assure employee appreciation 
and understanding. It provides employers with timely reports on claim 
control procedures and trends in Group health benefits. It will pay you 
to learn more about this valuable service. Simply call your Prudential 
Agent, Broker or the Prudential Group or Home Office nearest you. 


HOME OFFICES: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA®* MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - HOUSTON, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA~ BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS - TORONTO, ONTARIO 


» 
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Zoning—Even 
(From page 10) 


then dispose of the building in any 
manner. Department of City Plan- 
ning must make a study and report 
before this can be done. 

The provision in the ordinance 
pertaining to the elimination of 
non-conforming buildings and 
structures has caused us some 
concern, particularly when insur- 
ance is effected on such buildings 
on an actual value basis. In deter- 
mining the value of a_ building, 
after all accepted standards have 
been applied for determining de- 
preciation, there must now be 
considered the amount for depre- 
ciation that should be added for 
this new factor for buildings fall- 
ing within the enforced amortiza- 
tion period. For a relatively short 
period of use this depreciation 
factor alone may be controlling. 
In the case of buildings where the 
permitted use is for an extended 
period, the depreciation caused by 
enforced amortization may have a 
very slight effect. 

In the case of any real property 
affected by the ordinance, it would 
appear that serious consideration 
should be given to the insuring of 
such property on a basis where the 
indemnity theory is avoided. Since 
we are working in an area where 
little or no experience exists and 
there can be a wide division of 
opinion on the percentage of de- 
preciation that should be taken in 


the adjustment of a loss for en- 
forced amortization, the ordinance 
presents some real problems. 

The other section of the ordi- 
nance that concerns us 1s the sec- 
tien providing for the restoration 
of damaged non-conforming build- 
ings. The regulation for the res- 
toration of damaged non-conform- 
ing buildings usually provides that 
“a building or structure, all or 
substantially all of which is de- 
signed or intended for a use which 
is not permitted in the district in 
which it is located, and which 
is destroyed or damaged by fire 
or other casualty or act of God to 
the extent that the cost of restora- 
tion to the condition in which it 
was before the occurrence shall 
exceed 50 per cent of the cost of 
restoration of the entire building 
new, shall not be restored unless 
said building or structure and the 
use thereof shall conform to all 
the regulations of the district in 
which it is located.” 

You will observe from a study 
of this provision as it is now being 
incorporated in new ordinances, 
that the percentage of destruction 
no longer relates to the value. 
Using value of real property as 
one of the factors in the equation 
provided by prior ordinances left 
the enforcement of the ordinance 
to manipulation and judgment. 
Under the new ordinance, if the 
cost of restoration to the condition 
in which the building existed be- 
fore the happening of the peril, 


exceeds 50% of the cost of the 
building new, then in that event, 
if the building is non-conforming, 
it cannot be rebuilt. In the prac- 
tical application of the ordinance 
only two factors need be consid- 
ered: the lowest reasonable bid 
submitted to do the work required 
to repair or restore the structure 
to the condition that existed prior 
to the happening of the peril; and 
the value of the entire building 
new. The first factor involves no 
problem. The second does. In 
determining the value of the build- 
ing new, what factors should be 
taken into consideration? Should 
we include the cost of excavation, 
the cost of the foundations, the cost 
of underground water mains, the 
cost of underground water sprink- 
ler mains, underground heating 
lines, asphalt walks, concrete 
drives, fences, etc.? 

The method that should be used 
for determining the value of the 
building new has not been resolved, 
but the inclusion of all of these 
factors not normally considered in 
an insurance program may deter- 
mine whether the prior use can be 
continued. 

If the issue becomes important, 
it may be necessary to determine 
the value of the building new and 
it is for this reason that it has 
been recommended that in cases 
where a plant property is involved 
in the application of a zoning law, 
the values be established by a well 

(More on page 47) 


Write to: 


Do You Need. 


an independent broker in Western Germany 
for local insurance service— 
on-the-spot inspection and claims service, or 


as a sole representative for Western Germany? 


INDUSTRIE-ASSEKURANZ 


KéIn/Rhein, Gereonstrasse 18-32 


Telephone: 236171 — Telex: 0888 2963 


Offices at all important places in Western Germany 
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Viake 


with 


every receivable 
retrievable... 


American Credit insurance 


The moment your product is shipped, title passes 
...and your credit risk begins. From that point on, 
the only protection for your accounts receivable 
. . . for all the working capital and profit your 
product represents . is commercial credit 
insurance. An ACI policy, with new and broader 
coverage, is your soundest way to make every 
receivable retrievable. 


12 WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE, Dept. 33, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit of 
American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
add more good customers, sell more to present 
customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
is important to sales progress and good financial 


management. Call your insur- 
ance agent . . . or the local office 2, “a 
of American Credit Insurance. Way, 


Ay 
ly, 
A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT £an hn 
COMPANY, which has assets of over ju &p 
two billion dollars. 
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Fou whot ite wort... 


The Danger 
In Using Cost Trends 
Improperly 


adapted from one of the CLIENTS’ SERVICE BULLETINS 

of The American Appraisal Company 
A number of years ago we developed an 
index to keep our clients informed of the 
broad general trend of construction costs. 
We based our index on the cost of mate- 
rials and labor for four distinct types of 
industrial buildings, then averaged the 
results. 

But, when applied to a specific struc- 
ture, such averaged costs can be mis- 
leading. Buildings differ in materials 
used. Furthermore, the various compo- 
nents will not fluctuate uniformly in price, 
as the following examples, taken in the 
same locality, will show: 


« Price Increase, 1913 to June, 1957 


Common brick laid up in wall... .700% 
1” common board sheathing in 


Concrete wall in place........... 249% 
Sheet metal roofing in place...... 358% 
GXCAVALION: 83% 


For these reasons, we do not use gen- 
eral trends in our valuation work, al- 
though we can and do prepare specific 
index figures applicable to specific prop- 
erties or facilities where a general adjust- 
ment of values is desired. But where a 
proof of loss is involved, trended costs 
do not take the place of a detailed ap- 
praisal kept up to date through Con- 
tinuous American Appraisal Service® to 
establish the value of each item 
destroyed or damaged. 


An American Appraisal is a complete inventory and 
valuation of the property. It is supported by evi- 
dence that compels acceptance—and by records 
that will be available whenever proof is needed. 
It represents valuation principles that command 
respect. It is based on The American Appraisal 
Company’s over-half-century leadership in the field 
of valuation for purposes of insurance, accounting, 
property control and corporate financing. 

Write us if you want to receive our Clients’ 
Service Bulletins which discuss valuation problems. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


® 
Company 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wi 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Subsidiary: C Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 
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Hearing Conservation—Maas 


(From page 20) 


First of all, what is hazardous 
noise? “It will, no doubt, be an 
impossibility to ever satisfactorily 
establish a damage risk criteria 
that will help devise practical con- 
trols that will protect all workers 
exposed to noise.” (Damage risk 
criterion is the level which noise 
should not exceed if permanent 
hearing loss is to be prevented.) 
Doctor Raymond Carhart, Profes- 
sor of Audiology, Northwestern 
University stated, “All we can do 
is establish target goals to attempt 
to protect the most people we can; 
but we know from the outset that 
we can’t possibly protect them all. 
There’s too much difference among 
people. Also, there are many prac- 
tical limitations imposed in the 
average industrial setting which 
include sufficiently trained person- 
nel. The money necessary to em- 
ploy them which will impose a 
limiting factor on hearing conser- 
vation activity. The least we can 
pinpoint are the highest areas of 
exposure and start there; later we 
can go down the latter to areas 
of less exposure.” 


I think this is a good point. Let’s 
pinpoint, first of all, the most 
hazardous areas to see what suc- 
cess we might find in these places, 
which in most plants would amount 
to only a few. Let’s not worry 
about trying to protect everybody 
at once. It just can’t be done. 


Floyd Frazier, in an article pub- 
lished in the American Medical 
Association’s Archives of Indus- 
trial Health, March 1959, had the 
following to say, “Although there 
may be differences of opinion in 
the light of present scarcity of 
exact information, it is essential 
that industrial hygienists and engi- 
neers base noise control recom- 
mendations upon viewpoints which 
will receive support from recog- 
nized medical and scientific author- 
ities. The facts which I have dis- 
cussed indicate clearly the desirable 
goal which will be supported by 
age groups with the noise level not 
exceeding 85 db in any of the three 


octave bands of 300-600 cps., 600- 
1200 eps., 1200-2400 eps., and not 
to be confused with an over-all 
noise level. Thus, with any stand- 
ard there must be a certain ele- 
ment of calculated risk. Deviations 
of these recommended points, 
therefore, do not necessarily mean 
the difference between an absolute 
safe and unsafe level, but that 
the element of risk is increased to 
the degree that these limits are 
exceeded. We must also remember 
these criteria are based upon 
steady state noise. When noise is 
broken up or intermittent, depend- 
ing upon its length or duration in 
frequency characteristics, ear life 
is possibly doubled or even tripled 
even when the acoustic insult is 
of high intensity. The fact that 
we do not have more hearing losses 
in our heavier or noisy industries 
is no doubt due to the fact that 
much of the noise is broken up, it 
is not steady state noise.” 


Doctor Paul S. Veneklasen, di- 
rector of the Western Electro- 
Acoustic Laboratory in Los An- 
geles, California, in an address 


before the governor’s industrial | 


safety conference stated, “It takes 
a long time for noise to cause a 
great and permanent hearing loss. 
Reaction to noise varies greatly 
among different individuals, both 
as to magnitude of hearing loss and 
the time involved, whereupon it 
is difficult in any given case to 
prove that noise has been a major 
factor in hearing loss.” 


The complicated formula that 
gives us somewhat of a yardstick 
to measure exposure would include 
intensity, and frequency, (high 
frequencies are more damaging 
than low frequencies), I have al- 
ready discussed intensity, indi- 
vidual susceptibility, (which can 
only be measured by serial or 
periodical audiograms), intermit- 
tency, acoustic characteristics of 
the working environments and age 
of the worker. All these factors 
must be considered in attempting 
to describe the potential effect of 
the acoustic insult. 


(More on page 36) 
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BUSINESS- 
WOOD 


Periodic examinations for all employees are 
part of the comprehensive preventive pro- 
gram at Olin Mathieson’s Pisgah Forest 
Plants. Dr. MacRoy Gasque (left) heads the 
Medical Staff there . .. works hand in hand 
with Employers Mutuals Medical Depart- 
ment directed by Dr. O. T. Mallery (right). 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


PIONEER UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 


Cellophane begins as wood fibre ...emerges from this block-long casting machine 
as a completely new material. Pictured here, while visiting the plant, are Mr. Kling 
(right) with George Raese, an Employers Mutuals Accident Prevention Manager. 


Wausau Story 


by ALAN L. KLING, Director of Loss Prevention, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


“Cellophane is wood—wood you can 
see through. 

“But it takes some doing to con- 
vert trees into transparent film, as 
you’d see if you visited the Olin 
Mathieson cellophane plant at 
Pisgah Forest in North Carolina. In 
fact, our men there would tell you 
there could be no such material until 
scientists had developed the new 
field of cellulose chemistry. 

“This is typical of many aspects of 
American business. 

‘‘Not long ago industrial accident 
prevention was a new field too. We 
started with the principle that acci- 
dents do not have to happen. To 
make that idea practical here at Olin 
Mathieson, we coordinated the 
safety activities of the entire com- 
pany into a Department of Loss Pre- 
vention. Our effort is devoted to the 
safety and health of our people as a 


basic responsibility of management. 
“The key idea is in the organiza- 
tion and function of this Depart- 
ment. One reason it has proved suc- 
cessful is that our staff can get the 
help they need from Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. That help has 
saved us time and money too. Em- 
ployers Mutuals people make this 
their business . . . and they’re ‘good 
people to do business with’.”’ 


The helpful service Mr. Kling writes about 
is available through every one of the 138 
offices of Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
We urite all forms of fire, group health and 
accident, and casualty insurance (includ- 
ing automobile). We are one of the largest 
and most experienced underwriters in the 
field of workmen’s compensation. Consult 
your telephone directory for the nearest 
Employers Mutuals representative or write. 
us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


FOR 50 YEARS 
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The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


Participates In 


The Twelfth Annual Insurance Conference 


at The Ohio State University 


The American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., is one of 
the participants in The Twelfth 
Annual Insurance Conference 
sponsored by The College of Com- 
merce and Administration of The 
Ohio State University, to be held 
on March 9th and 10th at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


E. W. Altstaetter, past president 
of Central Ohio Chapter, ASIM and 
a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, ASIM, is Committee Chair- 
man for the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc. 

Chapters in Region Four 
(ASIM) of which E. R. Zimmer- 
man is Regional Vice President, 
are: Central Illinois, Central Ohio, 
Chicago, Cincinnati Area Insur- 
ance Managers, Cleveland, Insur- 
ance Buyers Association of De- 
troit, and Wisconsin. 


Other Participants 

Akron General Agents and Managers 
Association 

American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, Columbus Chapter 

Associated Life General Agents and 
Managers Association of Cincinnati 

Columbus Health Underwriters 
Association 

Conference of Mutual Casualty 
Companies 

General Agents and Managers Association 
of Dayton 

Griffith Memorial Foundation for 
Insurance Education 

Insurance Field Club of Ohio 

Life Insurance Managers and General 
Agents of Cleveland 

Life Managers and General Agents 
Association of Columbus ‘ 

National Association of Independent 
Insurers 

Ohio Association of Casualty and 
Surety Representatives 


Ohio Association of Insurance Agents 

Ohio Association of Life Underwriters 

Ghio Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents 

Ohio Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies 

Ohio Capital Stock Insurance Association 

Ohio Insurance Information Service 

1752 Club of Ohio 


Society of Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriters, Columbus Chapter 


Conference Chairmen 


General Chairman 
David L. Bickelhaupt, PhD, C.P.C.U. 


The American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. Committee Chairman 
E. W. Altstaetter, C.P.C.U. 


Risk Management Session Chairman 
E. R. Zimmerman, ASIM 


Fire and Casualty Session Chairman 
Paul R. Gingher 


Life Agency Management 
Session Chairman 
Frank L. Barnes 


Hall of Fame Chairman 
John S. Bickley 


Combined Conference Session Chairman 


John T. Bonner, PhD 


Speakers 


Robert A. Rennie, PhD 
Frederick M. Reiss 
Donald L. MacDonald, PhD 
William D. Kientz 
T. V. Murphy 
Edwin S. Overman, PhD, C.P.C.U. 
Jason Crain, C.P.C.U., C.L.U. Associate 
Henry K. Duke, F.I.A.A., C.P.C.U., C.L.U. 
A. Hawthorne Criddle, C.P.C.U. 
Jack N. Meeks 
James F. Norton, C.L.U. 
W. Lee Shield 
Loren W. Smoyer, C.P.C.U. 
Dean William T. Beadles, PhD, C.L.U. 
David J. McGrath 
Blake T. Newton, Jr. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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The Ohio State University 
Crossroads of education: 


Ohio State University. Site of The ra 


Annual Insurance Conference the 
University attracts over 20,000 un- 
dergraduate and graduate students 
to the capital city of Ohio each aca- 
demic quarter. Famed for its ath- 
letic prowess the impact of this 
“Buckeye” institution is being felt 
far and wide in the worlds of edu- 
cation, business and government. 
The O.S.U. campus on the banks of 
the Olentangy River in the Heart 
of Ohio offers fine living conditions 
and an ideal environment for 
study. 


Charles W. Griffith Memorial 
Foundation for Insurance Education 


The Foundation was begun in 
1947 in memory of Charles W. 
Griffith, a young Columbus, Ohio 
insurance agent who gave his life 
for his country in World War II. 
The Griffith Foundation is now a 
lasting memorial to all those per- 
sons from the field of insurance 
who died in the Armed Services 
during World War II. 


Supported by companies, associ- 
ations, agencies and individuals in 
all segments of the industry, the 
Foundation aims to advance insur- 
ance to an ever higher status as an 
honored profession. 


Early funds established a special 
insurance library at the College of 
Commerce and Administration on 
the campus of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The Foundation’s activities 
have grown to include many impor- 
tant phases of insurance education, 
including: award of scholarships 
at Ohio colleges, development of 
research projects, publication of 
qualified insurance materials, stim- 
ulation of student interest in cam- 
pus insurance societies, career 
guidance in many insurance fields, 
cooperation for the Annual Insur- 
ance Conference held at the Uni- 
versity, sponsorship of The Insur- 
ance Hall of Fame, encouraging 
better insurance public relations 
and understanding through im- 
proved insurance and risk manage- 
ment education. 


The Ohio Union Building site of the Insurance Conferences, opened in the Fall of 1951 and 
is the center of student campus activity. It is also the location of the University’s expanding 
continuing education programs. Its two main ballrooms, drop their daytime business formality 
to ring with the sounds of music and dancing feet on the nights of the’ all-campus dances. 
In addition to the ballrooms, the Union houses several cafeterias, a dining room, lounges, a 
conference theater, bowling allys, and offices of the various student organizations. (Photo: 
Courtesy Department of Photography, Ohio State University). 


These specific awards are now 
available: Murray D. Lincoln Fel- 
lowship in Insurance . . . $1800, 
Ralph W. Hoyer Scholarship in 
Insurance . . . $600, Columbus 
Chapter, C.P.C.U. Scholarship ... 
$300, Griffith Scholarships (for 
Ohio college undergraduates) each 
.. . $300, M.B.A. scholarships, and 
research grants . . . $500 to $2000. 
These are some of the insurance 
scholarship awards made annually 
to undergraduate and graduate 
students. 


The Insurance Hall of Fame 


The annual Insurance Confer- 
ence held at the University attracts 
numerous insurance men from all 
over the United States, Canada, 
and Latin America. Prominent 
leaders discuss current and sig- 
nificant industry trends and prob- 
lems. 


The Insurance Hall of Fame has 
gained international attention as a 
part of this annual Conference. It 
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recognizes a few outstanding in- 
surance men each year for their 
vision, integrity, innovation, enter- 
prise and leadership. 


The Griffith Foundation Trus- 
tees, who sponsor the Hall of Fame 
awards, are a carefully selected 
group of well-qualified men. All 
lines of insurance, and both man- 
agement and field activities are 
represented by its company presi- 
dents, executives, fieldmen and or- 
ganization directors. 


Members of the Insurance 
Hall of Fame 


Member Date of Election 
Benjamin Franklin 1957 
Elizur Wright 1957 
Solomon Stephen Huebner 1957 
Charles Evans Hughes 1958 
Ralph Harrub Blanchard 1958 
Albert F. Dean 1959 
Frederick Hudson Ecker 1959 
John Anthoney Diemand 1960 
Morris Albert Linton 1960 


(Continued on page 33) 
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MARCH 9th & 10th, 1961 


Twelfth Annual Insu 
The Ohio Stat 


Sponsored by THE COLLEGE OF COMA 


THURSDAY—MARCH 9th 


E. W. Altstaetter 


RISK MANAGEMENT SESSION 


(East Ball Room—Ohio Union) 


Chairman: 


E. R. Zimmerman, Regional Vice President— 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc., 
Director of Insurance—American Bakeries Co., 


9:00 A.M. 
to 11:45 A.M. — 


11:30 A.M. 
to 12:00 Noon— 


12:00 Noon — 
1:00 P.M. —_— 


1:00 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. — 


3:00-3:15 P.M.— 
3:15-5:45 P.M.— 


3:15-4:00 P.M.— 
4:00 P.M. — 


Chicago, Illinois 


First Tour to Battelle Institute Nuclear Reactor, West Jeffer- 
son, Ohio (meet Conference Theatre, Ohio Union) 


Registration, East Ballroom, The Ohio Union, The Ohio 
State University 


Luncheon, East Ballroom, The Ohio Union 


Welcome: 
From the University: Dr. David L. Bickelhaupt, C.P.C.U., 
Associate Professor, College of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, The Ohio State University 
From the Central Ohio Chapter, American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc. Mr. E. W. Altstaetter, 
C.P.C.U., Insurance Representative, North American Avia- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 
“Fundamentals of Risk Management”: Dr. Robert A. Rennie, 
Vice President-Research, Nationwide Insurance Companies, 
Columbus, Ohio 


“Corporations and the Captive Insurer”: Mr. Frederick M. 
Reiss, President, American Risk Management, Inc., Young's- 
town, Ohio 

“Risk Management in the Nuclear Age”: Dr. Donald L. 
MacDonald, Associate Professor of Insurance, School of 
Business Administration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

“Insuring the Nuclear Risk”: Mr. William D. Kientz, Co- 
owner, McElroy-Minister Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Discussion 

Second Tour to Nuclear Site (for those not attending morn- 
ing tour) 

Informal Discussion 

Adjournment 


(There will be no formal dinner or evening program on Thursday, March 9) 


E. R. Zimmerman 
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Dr. David L. Bickelhaupt 
1:30 P.M. — 
2 
— 2:00 P.M. — 
; 
30 


Insurance Conference 


State University 


OF COMMERCE and ADMINISTRATION 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FRIDAY—MARCH 10th 
FIRE AND CASUALTY SESSION 


(East Ball Room—Ohio Union) 
Chairman: 
Paul R. Gingher, President, 
State Automobile Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


to 9:30 A.M. — “The Corporation Looks at Insurance”: Mr. T. V. Murphy, 
President, American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
(Insurance Manager, Maryland Shipbuilding and Drydock 
9:30 A.M. Company, Baltimore, Maryland) 


to 9:50 A.M. — “A Case Study in Risk Analysis: the Problems and Tech- 
niques”: Dr. Edwin S. Overman, C.P.C.U., Assistant Dean, 
American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, 


9:50 A.M. Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


to 10:00 A.M. — Coffee break 

10:00 A.M. 

to 11:30 A.M.— “A Case Study in Risk Analysis: Alternative Solutions”: 
Mr. Jason Crain, C.P.C.U., C.L.U., Associate, Insurance 
Analyst and Consultant, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Henry K. Duke, F.I.A.A., C.P.C.U., C.L.U., Insurance Con- 
sultant, Cumberland, Maryland 


Mr. A. Hawthorne Criddle, C.P.C.U., Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


11:30 
to 12 Noon — Discussion 
LIFE AGENCY MANAGEMENT SESSION 
(Conference Theatre) 
Chairman: 
Frank L. Barnes, President, 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company and 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company, 

om Columbus, Ohio 


to 9:45 A.M. — “Employee Benefit Plans for the Small Employer”: Mr. Jack 
9:45 N. Meeks, J. N. Meeks and Company, Columbus, Ohio 


to 10:30 A.M.— “Preparing for Selling the Business Life Insurance Market”: 
Mr. James F. Norton, C.L.U., Editor, Management Plan 
Service, Research and Review Service of America, Inc., 


10:30 Indianapolis, Indiana 
to 10:45 A.M. — Coffee Break 
10:45 


to 11:30 A.M. — “The Possible Impacts of Federal Health Insurance Proposals 
on Insurance”: Mr. W. Lee Shield, Executive Vice President, 
American Life Convention, Chicago, Illinois 


11:30 
to 12:00 Noon— Discussion 


T. V. Murphy 
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FRIDAY—MARCH 10th—AFTERNOON 


INSURANCE HALL OF FAME 
(West Ball Room—Ohio Union) 
Sponsored by 
The Charles W. Griffith Memorial Foundation 
for Insurance Education 


Chairman 
Dr. John S. Bickley, University of Texas 


oe 12 NOON LUNCHEON — INDUCTION CEREMONIES 


Director of Ceremonies: 


Arthur I. Vorys, Attorney at Law, Columbus, 
Ohio; former Superintendent of Insurance, State 
of Ohio; member of Central Ohio Chapter, ASIM; 
and President of The Charles W. Griffith Memorial 
Foundation for Insurance Education. 


Arthur I. Vorys 


CONFERENCE GENERAL SESSION 


(West Ball Room—Ohio Union) 


Chairman: 
Dr. John T. Bonner, Associate Professor, 
College of Commerce and Administration, 
The Ohio State University 


2:30 to 3:00 P.M. — “Summary of the All-lines Aspects of a Case Study in Risk 
Analysis” 
Mr. Loren W. Smoyer, C.P.C.U., President, Loren W. 
Smovyer Co., Inc.; Vice President, F. J. Flynn Associates, 
Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 


3:00 to 4:30 P.M. — “A Symposium on an Insurance Crisis: the Need for Knowl- 
edge and Understanding” 


“The Education and Research Challenge for the Universities” 
Dean William T. Beadles, C.L.U., Vice-President Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ilinois 


“The Education and Research Challenge for the Industry” 
, Mr. David J. McGrath, President, Insurance Company 
Education Directors’ Society (Training Director, Allstate 

Insurance Company, Skokie, Illinois) 


“The Public Relations Challenge” 
Mr. Blake T. Newton, Jr., Executive Vice-President 
Institute of Life Insurance, New York City, New York 
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(From page 29) 


Visit to Battelle Memorial Institute 
Research Reactor is Feature of Program 


Battelle Memorial Institute was 
founded by the will of Gordon Bat- 
telle as a memorial to the Battelle 
family. The Battelles were among 
the first settlers of Ohio and were 
prominent in the development of 
the state’s iron and steel industry. 
Gordon Battelle, last of the family 
line, was impressed with the bene- 
fits to be derived from scientific 
research and the making of scien- 
tific discoveries and inventions. 
The Institute began operations in 
1929. 


In order to realize its altruistic 
aims and to extend further its ben- 
efits to society, Battelle also con- 
tracts with industry and govern- 
ment for the support of its 
scientific research. As established, 
Battelle provides on a_ not-for- 
profit basis, the physical plant, 
equipment, and personnel for the 
conduct of such research. The re- 
sults of this research are utilized 
to benefit the public welfare and to 
encourage progress in science and 
technology. 


There are Battelle research cen- 
ters at Frankfurt, Germany and 
Geneva, Switzerland, in addition to 
the one in Columbus, Ohio. 


Research Reactor 


The 1-megawatt Battelle Re- 
search Reactor is designed to pro- 
vide an intense source of neutrons 
and gamma rays for experimenta- 
tion. The core of MTR-type alumi- 
num fuel assemblies is suspended 
in demineralized water, 25 feet be- 
low a mobile bridge. There are two 
hot cells for the processing of ra- 
dioactive materials, and for the 
study of radiation effects on ma- 
terials. One cell with three-foot- 


Capable of operating at a power of two million watts, the Battelle Research Reactor is designed 
to provide an intense source of neutrons and gamma rays for research experiments in virtually 
all fields of advanced technology. The glow beneath the surface of the water in this pool-type 
reactor is caused by the radiation emitted from the reactor core. 


thick windows and walls will safe- 
ly handle about 10 million curies 
of a 1-Mev gamma emitter. A large 
variety of remote-control facilities 
is used within the cells. Six sets of 
mechanical remote manipulators 


are used to handle material and. 


tools. In addition, there are a lathe 
and milling machine, metallograph 
and hardness tester, mounting 
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press and polishing wheels, peri- 
scopes for magnified viewing and 
photography and two 1-ton cranes. 
In addition to the facilities located 
at the West Jefferson site there are 
complementing and supporting re- 
search facilities for nuclear energy 
at Battelle’s other Columbus, Ohio 
laboratories. 
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1961 


West Coast Risk Management Seminar 


Sponsored by the West Coast Chapters 
of the 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


(Northern California, Southern California, Oregon & Washington Chapters) 


MAY 11, 12, 13 
WASHINGTON ATHLETIC CLUB SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Co-Chairman: Co-Chairman: 
Fred L. Mattson, Jr., Manager, Insurance Department E. B. Paris, Manager, Insurance Department 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Portland, Oregon Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, Washington 


SEMINAR I INTRODUCTION TO THE RISK MANAGEMENT CONCEPT OF INSURANCE 
“BUYING” AND “ADMINISTRATION” 


Discussion Leader—Don Rader, Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., Bellingham, Washington. 


An orientation seminar for corporate insurance buyers. A consideration and auditing insurance consumption reports (expenses); handling claims, 
of procedures and methods for—examining ‘‘risk’’; selecting insurable safety, the employee and the public; and finally reporting to Manage- 
exposures; selecting the broker and the coverage contracts and insuring ment on the problem and the accomplishment. 


companies; communicating with other company departments; reporting 


SEMINAR II RISK MANAGEMENT OF MULTIPLE LOCATION PROPERTIES — STUDY IN 
COMMUNICATION TECHNIQUES 


Discussion Leaders—Edward Bolin, Northwest Natural Gas Company, Portland, Oregon 
Ray L. Francis, The First National Bank of Portland, Portland, Oregon 


A workshop seminar determining the most effective methods and tech- recommendations, inspection reports, and fire protection changes; loss 
niques of establishing communications with multiple locations for adjusting procedures; and keeping coverages current; obtaining insurance 
centralized control of physical damage, liability, fidelity and surety company cooperation and limitation of their services; evaluating and 
coverages; forms of resume of coverages; handling insurance company comparing manuals and forms used. 


SEMINAR Ill APPROACHES TO REDUCTION OF INSURANCE COST 


Discussion Leader—Lon Varnadore, Weyerhaeuser Company, Tacoma, Washington 


A workshop seminar to review current money saving practices in buying criteria for their use and the advantages and pitfalls of such approaches, 
insurance and to explore means of expanding them. In addition to this seminar will have an “Open-End” for development of new approaches. 
reviewing accepted means of economy through non-insurance, funding, Emphasis will be on new and unusual ways to reduce cost through 
deductibles, excess coverage, captive insurance companies, and the group evaluation by experienced risk managers. 
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“This advertisement is typical of the advertising program carried on by the Atlantic Companies in the nation’s 
press and insurance periodicals over the past 22 years in support of the independent insurance producer.” 


\f an INDEPENDENT 
insurance man can serve you hest 


In insurance, as in many other fields, there is no monopoly on good 
ideas, good service, or good rates. One company may have developed a 
better policy for the homeowner in some areas. Another company may 
boast lower rates on certain forms of insurance. Still a third may be 
especially noted for prompt service. 


Which of these companies should you insure with? If you ask a company 
representative, he will usually try to persuade you that his company— 
and only his company—is best for you. - 
That in fact is a good reason for buying insurance only through an 
independent insurance agent or broker . . . 


/ Because he represents not one but several insurance companies, he 
can be impartial in picking the best company for your individual 
needs. 


Because he’s a professional insurance man, not just a salesman, he 

9 
keeps up with new types of insurance coverage and makes certain 
your insurance is up to date. 


Because he is independent, you can count on him to assist you with 
your claim when you suffer a loss and to represent your interests 
to the fullest at all times. 


Our advice: To be certain about your insurance protection and service, 
see a competent, independent agent or broker. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL CENTENNIAL 


Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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Hearing Conservation—Maas 
(From page 26) 


Next, once noise-induced deaf- 
ness makes its initial destructive 
impact on the hearing mechanism, 
it tends to level out and the incre- 
ments are less as the age of the 
worker increased until age 50. Is 
it good to hire a person with a 
hearing loss? Certainly, if he has 
the required occupational skills and 
you have a record of his initial 
hearing level at the time of employ- 
ment. It is better if you make the 
wearing of hearing protection 
mandatory to save the hearing 
sensitivity which remains. By 
wearing of ear protectors, you may 
be able to maintain hearing acuity 
which keeps one a “hearing” indi- 
vidual. 


Non-Auditory Effects 
What about the non-auditory 
effects of noise on people? What 
about work performance, fatigue, 
annoyance, safety performance, 
etc.? Let’s review for a moment 
what the authorities have to say. 
Of course, we know these factors 
are very hard to define and very 
hard to study and measure. We 
have some statements, however, 
that are encouraging and which 
lead us to believe that for the most 
part the greatest effect of noise 
on human tissue is the destruction 

of the hearing mechanism. 
Doctor Aram Glorig, director of 


the Subcommittee on Noise in 
Industry of the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryng- 
ology says, “Efficiency and per- 
formance of mental and motor 
tasks in industrial settings is only 
temporary in effect by exposure to 
unfamiliar or intermittent noise. 
Physiological changes resulting 
from noise exposure lessens with 
repetition, of the exposure. At 
typical industrial noise levels it 
appears that no unhealthy physi- 
ological reaction results even from 
prolonged exposures. 

“The nonauditory effects pro- 
duced by typical industrial noise 
exposures, speech interference, an- 
noyance, dangers in_ efficiency, 
physiological changes, do not con- 
stitute a health hazard. Whether 
the nonauditory effects of the ex- 
tremely high noise levels gener- 
ated by jet engines and rocket 
engines will constitute such a haz- 
ard remains to be seen. The 
auditory effects of noise exposure 
are a serious threat to a large 
segment of the industrial popula- 
tion. Permanent handicapping 
hearing loss can be produced by 
extended exposure to many indus- 
trial noises.” 

Paul Veneklasen, director of the 
Western Electro-Acoustic Labora- 
tory also said, “Take the matter 
of fatigue from noise for example, 
any of us would claim that it is 
fatiguing to work in noise, but 
controlled tests do not confirm this. 


What they actually seem to prove, 
is that fatigue is a byproduct of 


annoyance. If high motivation 
counteracts annoyance there is no 
fatigue. Yet, statistics do tend to 
indicate greater absenteeism and 
turnover in noisy industries.” 

Work performance has_ been 
studied in a number of field and 
laboratory situations. Investiga- 
tion of such factors as reaction 
time, learning ability, performance, 
or intelligence tests and perform- 
ance of psycho-motor tasks such 
as typing, aiming of guns and 
operations of machinery in which 
some motor skills were involved. 
In general the majority of experi- 
ments have shown only slight, if 
any, damaging effects of noise 
with performance. Indeed, some 
tasks showed improvement in per- 
formance under noisy conditions. 

Authorities hasten to caution 
against the drawing of far-reach- 
ing conclusions in the latter case 
until further substantiation of 
evidence is produced. 

In regard to the effect of noise 
on an intellectual task, Doctor B. 
E. Broadbent in an article pub- 
lished by the Journal of the Acous- 
tical Society of America, Septem- 
ber 1958, suggested that intel- 
lectual work is impaired by noise 
under appropriate conditions. 

Doctor Glorig says, “In many 
respects it seems the effects of 
noise depends largely on the in- 

(Concluded on page 38) 


Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


108th Year Of Placing Insurance For Many Leading Enterprises 


TELEPHONE: HAnover 2-7150 
CABLE ADDRESS: 


RATHSON 
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Coffee taste-tester in a South American country 


Some Assignments 
Require Specialists 


W. F. Crowley 


When you manufacture, build, distribute, on-the-spot knowledge of business condi- 
buy or sell in a foreign country, you need __ tions, customs and laws of the land. This 
dependable protection that complies with wealth of information is constantly chan- 
local.insurance requirements. In this special- neled to AFIA men in this country who 


ized field, AFIA is outstanding. 


skillfully apply it to the protection of your 


AFIA representatives abroad have _ interests—anywhere in the free world. 


Ask your insurance agent or broker to consult AFIA on all foreign insurance problems. 


AFIA Manager, Houston 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 William Street ¢ New York 38, New York 
CHICAGO OFFICE .. Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


DAREAS 400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
HOUSTON OFFICE The Century Building, 2120 Travis Street, Houston 2, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE 3400 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 5, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE .. Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE .... Woodward Building, 733 15th Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, casualty ond: 


surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 
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Hearing Conservation—Maas 
(From page 36) 


dividual differences of the people, 
what is music for one may be dis- 
turbing for another. There ap- 
pears to be a place of Commonality 
that exists for controlling the 
harmful and annoying effects of 
noise. When the speech inter- 
ference levels, damage risk criteria 
and annoyance values are con- 
sidered, it is seen that noise levels 
which approximate 90 db become 
critical. The maintenance of an 
environment control sound pres- 
sures for one of these factories 
should bring improvements in 
the others as well. The fact that a 
noise produces annoyance does 
not, contrary to popular belief, 
mean that exposure to that noise 
will necessarily produce a hearing 
loss and that it is bad for health.” 


What Can Be Done 

In conclusion, because the real 
rewards of hearing conservation 
efforts like other human conserva- 
tion activities in which you and I 
are engaged, lag behind our inter- 
est in natural resources, which lie 
far in the future as well, it is too 
much to expect great fervor or 
excitement on the part of workers 
or even management, to do all of 
the things which should be _ in- 
cluded in any effective hearing 
conservation effort. Yet, I think 
all of us take some comfort from 
the fact that we are trying. Some- 
thing can be done to keep our 
workers’ hearing intact. 

One writer recently expressed 
his views this way, “‘Noise control 
will not spread like television, but 
it is not impossible that it will con- 
stitute a flourishing and widely 
recognized department of industry 


SPA 


I know it is 
easier to count the number of 
workers who resist for example, 
ear protection, probably because 
they make more noise, than it is 
possible to count the number who 
are accepting and receiving help, 


in 20 years time.” 


but the road ahead still looks 
promising and seems to cover more 
people each year. Through the 
establishment of functional hear- 
ing conservation programs we are 
not only guarding our economic 
welfare and keeping costs down, 
but we shall also be contributing 
to the health, welfare, and happi- 
ness of our fellow workers. As 
one authority recently stated, 
“There is no unknown aspect to 
the noise problem which justifies 
delayed action.” 

(Address Before the Chicago 
Chapter, The American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc.) 
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BROKERS - ADJUSTERS OF AVERAGE 
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“T like a man who knows his business. Ray Ebe does, and so do his people 
here in Poughkeepsie. It’s a pleasure to work with them. You feel confident 


they'll do a good job for you.” 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY. 
/ Service Executive isin the 


and Health 


© 1961, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 


Wakefield, Massachusetts 


Those are the words of GeorgeR. Bennett, Jr., above left. 
Mr. Bennett is president of The Federal Bearings 
Co., Inc., one of the nation’s largest producers of 
ball bearings. Here he chats with Ray Ebe, American 
Mutual’s sales manager in Poughkeepsie. Through 
constantly improving insurance protection, Federal 
Bearings has enjoyed Workmen’s Compensation in- 
surance rates which over the past five years have 
averaged 24.7% lower than its industry. 


The secret of our ability to provide better protection 
at lower cost lies in the thoroughness with which we 
select and continuously train our servicing people. 
Because of these special qualifications all of our serv- 
ice people, located in 81 offices throughout the U.S., 
may be a little more valuable to you in many ways. 
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ASIM Releases Results of Survey 
on 


Members’ Use of Insurance Brokers 


On November 14th, 1960, the following letter with questionnaire was sent to all members of The 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc.: 


Dear Member: 

Recently the subject has been raised by some 
of our members as to whether the great majority 
of leading industrial concerns have one or more 
brokers handling their business. As an insurance 
buyer for one of the nation's foremost corpora- 
tions we realize that your busy schedule may 
preclude you from discussing in detail the pros 
and cons of the use of single or multiple brokers. 
However, it would be appreciated if you would 
take five minutes of your time to reply to the 
questionnaire enclosed. Your answers, of course, 
would be held in the strictest confidence and 
only the consolidated statistics will appear in 
our bi-monthly publication. 

A self-addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) Peter A. Burke 
Managing Director 


Questionnaire (please check one) 


1. Are the operations of your corporation concentrated in one geographical area? 


Concentrated Decentralized 
If your operations are decentralized, are they sectionalized, nationwide or worldwide? 
Sectional Nationwide Worldwide 


2. As an insurance buyer, do you require the services of a broker or is your business written directly with 
the carrier? 
Carrier 
3. If you require the services of a broker, do you have one or more? 
If more than two, 
One Broker Two Brokers how many 
4. If more than one broker is used, are they selected for a particular line of insurance or do they compete 
on the same lines? 


5. What are your principal reasons for using Ta: =a brokers? 
more than two 


b. 


6. If you would care to elaborate on any of your answers, please feel free to do so. 


MEMBER COMPANY ADDRESS 
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Of these: 


RESULTS OF SURVEY 
(January 5, 1961) 


39% (284) employ a single broker. The principal reasons stated were: service, ease of administra- 
tive handling and knowledge of the account. 
26% (187) utilize two brokers. 


35% (261) use more than two brokers. It is interesting to note that of the companies utilizing more 
than two brokers, approximately 57% were doing business either on a nationwide or worldwide basis 
and many of these were required to employ more than two brokers because of regional or local regu- 
lations. 


The following schedule sets forth in a little more detail the results of the survey as summarized 
above and notes whether the companies operate in one centralized area or are decentralized on a 
sectional, nationwide, or worldwide basis. : 


BROKERS CENTRALIZED SECTIONAL NATIONWIDE WORLDWIDE TOTAL % OF TOTAL* 
¢ No Brokers 11 5 12 9 37 4.81 
1 75 62 90 57 284 36.93 
2 37 49 53 48 187 24.32 
3 21 10 18 30 79 10.28 
4 1 1 15 21 58 7.54 
5 7 5 13 12 37 4.81 
6 4 4 4 6 18 2.34 
7 3 1 4 _ 8 1.04 
9 = vi 2 3 39 
10 - 1 4 4 9 1.17 
1 on 1 13 
12 1 1 a 1 3 39 
13 1 1 13 
20 1 1 2 26 
21 1 1 13 
30 1 1 13 
48 1 1 13 
50 3 3 39 
More than 2 12 § 5 11 33 4.29 
& 188 157 220 204 769 100.00% Bk. 


* These percentages will vary from those summarized above because the firms not using a broker have been included in this 


total. 
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Liability Coverage—Knoll 
(From page 8) 


However, in recent years the public has become 
more claims conscious, with and without the assist- 
ance of so called “negligence attorneys.” The latter, 
especially, have been trying to find a way to collect 
damages, in excess of Workmen’s Compensation 
Benefits, for injured workmen. If every employee 
were financially well-to-do, verdicts against him 
would be collectable. But this is not so, and unless 
he is, or can be protected by a high limit liability 
insurance policy there is no sense in “suing him.” 
There is an old saying to the effect that “you can’t 
squeeze blood out of a stone.” 


The question, therefore, is—Does the employer 
want to take on this liability for which he has no 
legal liability? Let me outline for you how we are 
handling this matter with our policyholders. 


For some time Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany has, when a policyholder so desires, endorsed 
their General Liability Policy to include, as addi- 
tional insured, any employee of the named insured, 
subject to provisions “that the insurance so provided 
any employee does not apply to liability to another 
employee of the same employer injured in the course 
of and arising out of his employment or for injury 
to or destruction of property owned, occupied or 
used by or in the care, custody or control of the 
insured employee’s employer.” Through the years 
we have received requests from some policyholders 
that the exclusion of coverage for injury to another 
employee of the same employer be deleted. In al- 
most every such case we have carefully reviewed 
the matter with the Policyholder and have been 
able to satisfy our Policyholder that it was against 
his interest to have the exclusion deleted. 


A General Liability Policy does not give an in- 
sured thereunder coverage for his liability for 
bodily injury to one of his employees or for injury 
to or destruction of property rented to or occupied 
or used by.or in the care, custody or control of 
such insured. Further, the policy is so written that 
each insured thereunder has the same coverage 
that he would have had, had the policy been issued 
separately to each insured under the policy. It 
follows then that if the policy is written to make 
each of the employees of the named insured an 
additional insured, the insurance afforded the em- 
ployee should be limited to exclude coverage for 
bodily injury to another employee of the same 
employer and for injury to or destruction of prop- 
erty owned, occupied or used by, rented to, or in 
the care, custody or control of the employer of the 
insured employee. Otherwise, losses incurred by 


the general liability insurer will be increased and . 


when this happens the cost for the insurance, of 
course, also increases. 
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A substantial proportion of property losses suf- 
fered by employers result from the negligence of 
their employees. Perhaps the best illustration of 
this fact is the many fires resulting from the care- 
less handling of inflammable substances. It is not 
the function of a General Liability Policy to pro- 
tect a named insured against injury to or destruc- 
tion of his own property or, subject to certain 
exceptions, property which is rented to him or is 
in his care, custody or control. Protection against 
such losses is ordinarily afforded by the common 
forms of fire insurance or other physical damage 
insurance. If we do agree to make each employee 
an additional insured there must be exclusion of 
coverage for liability of property losses of the kind 
discussed. 


For a business organization to provide, under 
its General Liability Policy, coverage to each of 
its employees for liability for bodily injury to an- 
other employee of the same employer will, in the 
long run, very much increase the cost of such insur- 
ance. At the present time, except for an occasional 
claim by an employee against a Corporate Officer 
or other Executive, claims by one employee against 
another are almost unknown. Once the employees 
of a business organization learn that insurance for 
such claims exists, claims against fellow employees, 
foremen, assistant foremen, group leaders and 
other lower-grade supervisors will become common 
with the result that each serious injury case will 
be transformed from a Workmen’s Compensation 
Claim to a Liability Claim. If casualty insurers, 
generally, so write their liability policies as to give 
coverage to employees of their named insureds for 
bodily injury to another employee of the same 
employer, our present Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance System will be seriously undermined and 
we will return, with respect to employee work in- 
juries, to the situation which existed prior to the 
passage of the Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 
One big difference will be that the employers, 
through their Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
will be financing the plaintiffs in suits in which, if 
the plaintiffs are successful, the employers will pay 
the judgments. It is not necessary probably to point 
out to you how satisfactory that situation would 
be to the National Association of Compensation 
Claims Attorneys. It should not be necessary to 
point out that the cost of General Liability Insur- 
ance would increase very substantially. 


The following states, either by judicial decision 
or by express provision in their Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws, do not now permit an employee, 
injured in the course of and arising out of his 
employment, to bring an action for damages against 
another employee of the same employer: 
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Arizona Oklahoma (except in death cases) employee of the same employer a right of action 
California Oregon against the latter? A far wiser course for em- 
| Colorado South Carolina ployers to follow would be for them to bring pres- 
By: q Idaho Tennessee sure on the legislatures of those states which permit 
Illinois Texas such actions, to pass statutes similar to that enacted 
Massachusetts Utah in 1959 by California. In other words, have Work- 
Michigan Virginia men’s Compensation Laws provide that Workmen’s 
Nevada Washington Compensation Benefits are the exclusive rights of 
New York West Virginia the injured employee and no employee can recover 
North Carolina damages from another employee of the same 

j employer. 


i California was added to the above list as a result 
of a law enacted in 1959 because of a large judg- 
ment returned against an Executive Officer of a 
Corporation. California employers persuaded the 

The unqualified word “insured” includes the 
] ] ; 
egislature, in the face of strong opposition, that named insured and also includes any Executive 


an employee who suffers a work injury covered by ; : , 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law should not have Stockholder theres? white 
acting within the scope of his duties as such, 


a right of acti i 
empl another of the and any organization or proprietor with respect 
Does anyone doubt that if it becomes generally to 
known that the casualty insurance industry, is will- - Af li ng 
ing to insure employees against liability for injury the unqualifie — a Sen eee 
to other employees most, if not all, of the above 7 partner therein but only with respect to 
states will pass statutes giving an employee who his liability as such. 
suffers a work injury by the negligence of another (More on page 45) 


At the present time the Standard General Lia- 
bility Policies include the following definition of 
“insured” : 


YOU'RE CHARTING 
A GOOD COURSE 


when you place your insurance with one of the companies 
in the Kemper Insurance group... offering 


... all lines of insurance including Ocean Marine 


.. dividend-paying policies (more than $326,000,000 
returned to policyholders since organization in 1912) 


.. excellent engineering and claim service facilities 
located at strategic points from coast-to-coast. 
(We have an outstanding record for improving the 
loss experience of our policyholders.) 


.. know-how gained through years of service to some of the 
largest companies in the United States (more than 
one out of five of the companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange) 


.. unquestioned financial security 


Although we sell only through agents and brokers, 
we will be glad to give you information through our special 
field representatives. Write to: 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
DIVISIONS OF ( KEMPER AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


C —— AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 40 
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On December 15th, Peter A. Burke, Managing Di- 
rector of ASIM, and Mrs. Burke, Editor of “The Na- 
tional Insurance Buyer’’ were guests of Montreal 
Insurance Buyers Association, ASIM. 


Here they are shown at the Mount Stephen Club 
in Montreal, before the luncheon meeting: 
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Left to right: Glen Buchanan, Secretary-Treasurer 
(Montreal Insurance Buyers Association); Len Moore, 
Chairman-Program Committee; George Willis, Chair- 
man-Membership Committee; Mrs. Burke; Alan A. 
Sharp, President; Peter A. Burke; Colin Perry, Vice- 
President; and Jim Reid, Chairman-Publicity Com- 
mittee. 
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Liability Coverage—Knoll 


(From page 43) 


This definition is satisfactory to most policy- 
holders. However, because managerial employees 
of a large Corporation often have sufficient assets 
to make them attractive targets for suits by em- 
ployees of their employer, we have, for such policy- 
holders who wanted us to do so, endorsed their 
General Liability Policies to include Executives 
generally, as insured. In each such case the addi- 
tional persons made insureds are accurately de- 
scribed. To illustrate, we insure a large merchan- 
dising corporation with countrywide retail stores. 
Its General Liability Policy includes as additional 
insureds the Manager and Assistant Manager of 
each such store. In short, we are, in general, will- 
ing to make an insured any employee of a policy- 
holder provided such employee has today a real 
risk of actual loss by reason of suits by employees 
of their employer who have been injured at work. 
Otherwise, we have consistenly advised our policy- 
holders that, in their own interests, they should not 
buy insurance which protects everyone of their 
employees against liability for injury of another 
employee of the same employer. We are convinced 
that it is unwise for business management to 
assume the liabilities of such broad coverage. 


We recommend, if the reason behind a policy- 
holder’s desire for coverage for employees, is to 
protect certain Executives against an actual risk 
of loss of their own property, by reason of liability 
to other persons, arising out of such Executives’ 
work, that they designate to us precisely, not by 
name, but by job description, exactly which Execu- 
tive employees, including Corporate Officers, they 
wish covered. We will then endorse our General 
Liability Policy to include such employees as in- 
sureds, subject to an exclusion of coverage for 
injury to or destruction of property owned, used 
or occupied by or in the care, custody or control 
of the employer of each such employee insured. With 
respect to Executive employees (which does not 
include Factory Superintendents and lower grade 
Supervisors) the exclusion of coverage for liability 
to another employee of the same employer can 
soundly be waived. With respect to all other em- 
ployees who are made insureds, such exclusion, in 
the policyholder’s own interest, should be retained. 

Because it is a matter of great interest to the 
entire casualty insurance industry, we have dis- 
cussed it many times with responsible representa- 
tives of other large casualty companies. Every such 
person has agreed with the line of thinking ex- 
pressed in this talk. . 

(Concluded on page 48) 


In 
Your - 


Service 


help solve it. 


Detroit 
1534 East Jefferson Avenue 


Among the many functions of a competent insurance agency 
is the knowledge of insurance markets — where to secure the 
broadest coverage in financially sound companies at minimum cost. 


We pride ourselves, as do insurance buyers, on our ability to 
keep informed of the ever-changing insurance source of supply. 


If you have a problem, we believe one of our specialists can 


BYRNES—McCAFFREY, INC. 


Chicago 
141 West Jackson Boulevard 
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4ih nnual Yinanctal Halement 
MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Fiscal Year Ending December 31, 1960 As Filed With State Insurance Departments 


Directors 


Detroit 
*J, W. Armstrong. . . . Detroit 
President 
Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 


lst Vice President 
of the Company 


MM: A. Detroit 
President-Treasurer 
McLouth Steel Corp. 


Edward J. Frey, Grand Rapids 
President 
Union Bank and Trust Company 
of Michigan 


*Eldon H. Henderson, 
Sandusky 
President 
Yale Rubber Mfg. Company 
A: Jackson’. Detroit 


Detroit 


Vice President 
of the Company 


J. C. Linsenmeyer, New York 
Executive Vice President 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 
W. K. Lomason..... Detroit 


President 
Douglas and Lomason Co. 


Arnold F. . .. Detroit 
Chairman of the Board 
Barton-Malow Company 


William D. McIntyre, Monroe 
Executive Vice President 
General Manager 
Monroe Auto Equipment Co. 


*Walter E. Otto...... Detroit 
Chairman of the Board 
of the Company 


Chairman of the Board 


Vice President 
Besser Company 


E. G. Poxson, Jr..... Detroit 
Secretary-General Counsel 
of the Company 


James R. Seyferth, Muskegon 
President 
West Michigan Steel Foundry Co. 


Harry Swanson.....Detroit 
*Reed C. Zens....... Detroit 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Northern Engineering Works 


* Member of the Executive 
Committee 


CASH IN BANKS AND OFFICE . 


- $ 4,739,796.67 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS « « 937,734,133.16 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS . ..... 166,379.68 
STATE, MUNICIPAL, AND OTHER BONDS . . . . .  18,940,032.34 
UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL, BANK, AND OTHER STOCKS. . . . 3,278,827.67 
REAL ESTATE AND BUILDINGS. . : 4,713,848.45 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION 90 8,912,432.14 
ACCRUED INTEREST ON INVESTMENTS. . . .. . 415,095.56 
OTHER ADMITTED ASSETS . - Ge? 155,562.43 

TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . « $79,056,108.10 

Lhiatil lies 

RESERVE FOR LOSSES AND CLAIM EXPENSES . . .« « . $48,488,967.88 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS . . . « « « « 16,703,469.63 
RESERVE FOR DIVIDENDS (Declared) 988,679.75 
RESERVE FOR FEDERAL AND OTHER TAXES . « 
RESERVE FOR ACCOUNTS PAYABLE Wen 673,164.91 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


GUARANTY FUNDS 


RESERVE FOR INVESTMENT FLUCTUATIONS . ; 
RESERVE FOR DIVIDENDS NOT DECLARED ... 
SURPLUS (Unassigned Funds) 


TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . .. . 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS FUNDS . . . 


+ $68,034,724.62 


$1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
8,021,383.48 


- $11,021,383.48 
$79,056,108.10 


TOTAL NET PREMIUM WRITINGS; $53,319,561.94 . . . AN INCREASE OF $2,649,809.46 OR 5.23% 


BONDS ON AMORTIZATION VALUE BASIS. STOCKS ON NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS CONVENTION VALUE BASIS. 
REAL ESTATE AND BUILDINGS (HOME AND BRANCH OFFICES AND PROPERTY SOLD ON LAND CON. 
TRACT) AT ACTUAL COST LESS DEPRECIATION. 
UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN GOVERNMENT BONDS CARRIED AT $1,897,334.73 IN THE ABOVE 
STATEMENT ARE DEPOSITED AS REQUIRED BY LAW. 

TOTAL DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS $71,748,176.27 


The Annual Meeting of the Company is held on the last Thursday of March of each year at 
10:30 A.M. at the Home Office of the Company in the City of Detroit, Michigan. 


FOUNDED IN 1912 


Workmen’s Compensation © Automobile 
Homeowners °¢ Fire © Inland Marine 
Burglary and Fidelity 
General Casualty Insurance 
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* 
H. D. Palmer. ......Detroit 
Fenestra, Inc. 
* 
P. M. Park.........Alpena 
: 
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Zoning—Even 


(From page 24) 


recognized appraisal company with 
a staff qualified to appear as ex- 
perts in a valuation lawsuit. 


We would like to call your atten- 
tion to the language which is used 
in many ordinances which control 
the action that shall be taken if 
the property is destroyed or dam- 
aged. The Chicago Ordinance 
limits the perils causing damage 
or destruction to “fire, other 
casualty or act of God.’ We have 
no knowledge of the manner in 
which the language will be inter- 
preted by the Commission or by 
the Courts. “Fire” requires no 
definition. Its meaning is generally 
understood, and no problem can 


be anticipated by its use in this | 
manner. The same cannot be said | 


of the words “other casualty.” 
While there seems to be few deci- 
sions in which the identical lan- 
guage as employed in this ordi- 


nance been construed, 


words “other casualty” as used in 
other agreements have been gen- 
erally interpreted to mean events 
or accidents which human fore- 
sight or prudence cannot guard 
against or prevent, and do not 
refer to happenings within human 


foresight and control. “Casualty” | 


means accident; that which comes 
by chance without design or with- 
out being foreseen. In a case in 
which this problem was before a 
Federal Court, the court said: 


“We are clearly of the opinion 
that the Court below was cor- 
rect in its holding that ‘other 
casualty’ as used in said section, 
meant an accidental destruction 
by some cause of like character 
and operation as fire; such as 
lightning, floods, cyclones, 
storms, or other uncontrollable 
force, which ordinary foresight 
and prudence could not guard 
against or prevent.” 


Would an ordinance limiting its 
application to damage or destruc- 
tion caused by “fire or other casu- 


, alty or act of God” apply if such 


damage or destruction occurred 
(More on page 49) 
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A letter by Edward E. Manton, Secretary, policy-maker, and future President 
(1865-1877) of Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company. 
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For over 100 years it has been the policy of Boston Manufacturers: 
@ To help members plan and put into effect the most thorough and 
rigorous plant protection programs devisable. (The Company’s 
services include safety recommendations on all new construction 
as well as inspections of existing facilities.) 

@ 70 help members develop safer plant protection methods by supplying 
them with the latest result of safety research. The company’s 
modern laboratories are equipped to duplicate every type of indus- 
trial hazard known — even equipment and process hazards re- 
sulting from atomic radiation. Members are free, at any time, to 
take advantage of these research facilities. 

This 100-year-old policy explains, in part, why losses to members 
of Boston Manufacturers are rare — and why cost is correspond- 
ingly low. 

For further information simply write to: 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


225 Wyman Street 
Waltham 54, Massachusetts 
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Liability Coverage—Knoll 
(From page 45) 


As a matter of further interest, I have heard 
members of the National Association of Compensa- 
tion Claimants’ Attorneys express the wish that 
General Liability Policies issued to business organi- 
zations included employees as insureds, without an 
exclusion of coverage to an employee for his lia- 
bility to another employee on account of a work 
injury. 


To Summarize Our Recommendations: 


lst—If employees are to be included as insureds, 
in most cases the two exclusions referred to 
earlier are practical—that is the one re- 
garding suits of an employee against another 
employee and the other regarding em- 
ployers’ property. 


2nd—lIf certain Executives, financially vulnerable 
to injured employee suits, are to be included 
as insureds, do so on a job specified basis. 
In this case, the exclusion of damage to 
the employer’s property should be retained. 


Please bear in mind that a long-range view of 
this question is necessary so that we might not 
forget the day for the hour, If business concerns, 
who now have no legal liability for suits brought 
by injured employees against other employees, de- 
cide that nevertheless they want to buy such pro- 
tection for them—the Insurance Industry can pro- 
vide it. But the cost for it, and in time it would 
develop a lot of costly claims, would be high and 
business concerns would have to pay for it. So, 
before you obligate yourself—think it over care- 
fully. 


I honestly believe your most constructive move 
lies in your working to have the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws changed, in the states where neces- 
sary, to provide clearly that suits cannot be brought 
by injured employees against other employees of 
the same employers. 


Get started by writing the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and your trade associations about 
it, asking them to fight for these changes in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 
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In the following states court decisions indicate 
that an employee is entitled to maintain a third 
party action against a fellow employee whose neg- 
ligence caused his compensable injury: 


Connecticut Nebraska 
Florida New Jersey 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Louisiana Wisconsin 
Missouri 


In the following states it appears probable that 
such suits can be maintained against fellow em- 
ployees although there is no specific statutory pro- 
vision or specific appellate court decisions: 


Alabama Montana 

Alaska Nebraska 
Arkansas Nevada 

George New Hampshire 
Iowa North Dakota 
Kansas Rhode Island 
Maine South Dakota 
Maryland Vermont 
Minnesota Wyoming 
Mississippi 


In the following states such suits appear to be 
prohibited either by statute or court decision: 


Arizona Ohio 
California Oklahoma 
Colorado Oregon 
Delaware South Carolina 
Idaho Tennessee 
Illinois Texas 
Massachusetts Utah 
Michigan Virginia 

New York Washington 


North Carolina West Virginia 


In the state of Kentucky statutory provisions and 
court decisions appear to be in conflict. 
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Zoning—Even 
(From page 47) 


as a result of other perils? We 
incline to the view that the ordi- 
nance in this respect will be 
construed strictly against the Com- 
mission and in favor of the prop- 
erty owner. A court, on the other 
hand, could take the position that 
the destruction of the plant prop- 
erty was the dominant factor and 
give a liberal interpretation to 
this language on the theory that 
the overriding consideration is 
the elimination of the non-conform- 
ing use. 

Before we proceed with a further 
discussion of this subject, we would 
hke to call your attention to the 
fact that zoning ordinances differ 
trom the building codes wherein 
the type of buildings which may 
be permitted in the various areas 
of a city, is outlined. As an ex- 
ample, in the city of Chicago, there 
is contained in the Building Code 
provisions for the type of construc- 
tion that may be permitted in the 
various limits. If a building does 
not meet these standards and it is 
damaged to the extent of 50% of 
its value, it cannot be replaced; 
if it is damaged to the extent of 
25% of its value but not exceed- 
ing 50°, it may be repaired but 
the repairs must conform to the 
requirements of the then existing 
fire limitations; if the damage or 
destruction is less than 25%, it 
may be repaired with the same 
type of material as existed prior 
to the happening of the loss and 
damage. 


We should emphasize that under 
a zoning ordinance, in the event 
the building cannot be made to 
conform, rebuilding is prohibited 
and restricted. Under a building 
code, rebuilding or reconstruction 
is permitted but is regulated in 
that permission may be granted 
to rebuild the building provided it 
meets the requirements of the code 
for certain types of construction, 
size, etc. required for that particu- 


.lar area. 


It must also be taken into con- 
sideration in studying this problem 
that the law varies with the differ- 


ent states. The states which have 
adopted Valued Policy laws must 
be treated differently. In these 
states (and there are some 25 that 
have adopted a Valued Policy law) 
the problem is different than that 
which exists in the states follow- 
ing strict indemnity theory under 
the Standard 1942 New York 
policy. 


In the “Valued Policy” states, 
usually, in the absence of any 
change increasing the risk without 
the consent of the insurers, and 
also in the absence of fraud on the 
part of the insured, in case of total 
loss the whole amount mentioned 
in the policy or renewal upon which 
the insurer received the premium 
shall be paid. 


Valued Policy laws represent 
probably the first attempt by the 
states to write into a standard 
fire policy contract an arbitrary 
method of determining loss and 
damage. In municipalities having 
building codes regulating construc- 
tion and/or in cities having zoning 
ordinances, the conditions of the 
fire policy have been arbitrarily 
changed and under these laws a 
rather harmless partial loss can 
become a total loss through the 
condemnation processes. Many 
courts follow the theory that the 
fair and reasonable interpretation 
of a policy of insurance will in- 
clude within the obligation of the 
insurer every loss which neces- 
sarily follows from the occurrence 
of the insured peril, whenever that 
injury arises directly and imme- 
diately from the peril, or results 
from incidental and surrounding 
circumstances, the operation and 
influence of which could not be 
avoided. 


Some courts under Valued Policy 
laws take the position that the 
value of a building consists in its 
adaptation to use, as well as in 
the materials of which it consists, 
and if it cannot be restored to use 
after the happening of an insured 
peril, the loss is total, less the 
value of the materials recovered. 
When an insured building is in- 
jured by an insured peril to such 
an extent as to destroy its use as 
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a building and require it to be 
demolished or removed, the in- 
sured will be entitled to recover 
as for a total loss. 


While a cursory examination of 
Valued Policy laws may indicate 
that it solves all the problems 
created by the application of zon- 
ing ordinances, a continued dis- 
cussion of this subject will demon- 
strate that the converse actually 
exists. In states having no Valued 
Policy laws the basic fire insurance 
contract as written will prevail. 
The basic limitations of the insur- 
ance policy relating to zoning are: 


1) The Company’s liability shall 
not exceed the amount which 
it would cost to repair or 
replace the property with 
material of like kind and 
quality. 

There shall be no allowance 
for any increased cost or 
repair or reconstruction by 
reason of any law or ordi- 
nance regulating construction 
or repair. 


The limitation in the policy, pro- 
viding “without allowance for any 
increase of cost for repair or re- 
construction by reason of any 
ordinance or law regulating con- 
struction or repairs” is importantly 
related to zoning ordinances. 
Most zoning ordinances provide 
that in the event a building or 
structure is damaged or destroyed 
within the limitations of the ordi- 
nance, the building “shall not be 
restored unless said building or 
structure and the use thereof shall 
conform to all the regulations of 
the district in which it is located.” 
If the building cannot be made to 
conform, it cannot be rebuilt. 


It is very obvious that zoning 
ordinances, for the most part, do 
not regulate construction but pro- 
hibit and restrict construction. The 
word “prohibit” means to forbid 
by law, to prevent. The word “‘Reg- 
ulate” means to subject to rules 
or restrictions, to adjust by rule 
or method, to govern. The word 
“Regulate” when strictly inter- 
preted is not synonymous with 
“prohibit” in that its implies the 

(More on page 50) 
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Zoning—Even 
(From page 49) 


continued existence of the subject 
matter to be regulated. 


It can be reasonably concluded 
that the basic fire insurance policy 
contains no limitations concerning 
any law or ordinance restricting 
or prohibiting construction and 
that the property loss which an 
assured would suffer as a result 
of a law or ordinance restricting 
or prohibiting construction would 
be covered under the policy. 


In the special exclusions of the 
time element forms attached to 
the basic fire policy, there is a 
provision providing that the com- 
pany shall not be liable for any 
increase of loss which may be 
occasioned by any local or state 
ordinance or law regulating con- 
struction or repair of buildings 
or structures. It can be assumed 
from this language that if the time 
of shut down of a plant was length- 
ened as a result of the enforcement 
of a building code—which regu- 
lated construction—such increase 
of loss would be excluded under 
most time element policies. Zoning 
ordinances do not regulate con- 
struction. In the main they pro- 
hibit or restrict construction. 
Prohibiting or restricting construc- 
tion is not excluded from coverage 
and it may be argued that any 
increase of loss occasioned by the 
enforcement of any zoning ordi- 
nance would be covered by the time 
element policies. 


The observations which have 


been made concerning the fire, 
property and time element policy 
and forms also apply to other 
policies such as boiler and ma- 
chinery, parasol type coverages, 
etc. 


The Contingent Liability From 
Operation of Building Laws en- 
dorsement which is widely 
recommended by _ producers, if 
carefully read, provides protection 
only for situations occasioned by 
law or ordinances regulating con- 
struction. This endorsement, when 
critically analyzed, has no general 
application to zoning situations. 


One of the problems that is 
extremely difficult to solve is the 
one created by the use of the re- 
placement cost endorsement. This 
endorsement would normally be 
used to modify the fire policy to 
provide indemnity for the replace- 
ment of the insured property 
rather than for its actual value. 


If the damaged or destroyed 
property is a non-conforming struc- 
ture, then, in that event, if the 
loss and damage fell within the 
provisions of the zoning ordinance, 
the non-conforming building could 
not be replaced. If such a condi- 
tion prevailed, the insurer would 
have no responsibility under the 
replacement cost endorsement and 
the Assured could only collect for 
the actual value of the damaged 
or destroyed portion of the struc- 
ture. The insurance may be writ- 
ten on a replacement basis but 
whether indemnity will be received 
on this plan will depend on the 
zoning ordinance. 


One of the problems occurring 
both in Valued Policy states and 
in other states, that has caused 
considerable concern, is the law 
as enunciated in the case of New 
Hampshire Insurance Company vs 
Murray, 7th Circuit 105 F. 2nd 
212, 214. In that case the muni- 
cipal officer having supervision of 
the enforcement of the construc- 
tion code submitted a ruling that 
the damaged building could not 
be repaired. Under the law in 
Wisconsin such a ruling was tanta- 
mount to the finding of a total 
loss under the insurers policy. The 
company filed suit to enjoin the 
enforcement of the demolition 
order. Upon a review of the facts, 
the District Court held that dam- 
age was considerably less than the 
percentage contained in the ordi- 
nance and enjoined the enforce- 
ment of the order. The decision 
was affirmed on appeal. It would 
appear under the law enunciated 
in this case that an Insurer, if its 
loss was increased thereby, could 
always collaterally attack the rul- 
ing of the building commissioner 
or the zoning enforcement officer. 
The collateral attacking of rulings — 
of this nature may delay the ad- 
justment of losses for years and 
as a consequence the Assured may 
lose any right he may have had 
under the Zoning Code and may 
be concerned with some serious 
involuntary conversion tax loss 
problems. 


It would appear to us that some 
thought should be given to the 
endorsing of property insurance 
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policies to provide that an Insurer 
waive this right to collaterally 
attack any decree or ruling of a 
zoning or building code enforce- 
ment officer. 

One of the serious aspects of 
zoning is the apparent lack of 
appreciation of the insurance prob- 
lems on the part of some senior 
executives of insurers, as exempli- 
fied by the opinion expressed in 
three paragraphs of a letter con- 
cerning this subject which was 
recently received: 

“We do not believe that there 
is an interest that can be insured 
against to cover this contin- 
gency. The ordinance does not 
say that the remaining portion 
of the building is to be demol- 
ished; it merely states that it 
cannot be restored unless the 
building or structure and its 
use thereof shall conform to all 
the regulations of the district in 
which it is located. 


Presumably, the restoration 
of the building would have to 
be in conformation with the zon- 
ing ordinance. If the insured did 
not want to conform to the zon- 
ing ordinance, then they would 
have to rebuild their plant in 
some other location, taking for 
their loss payment the recover- 
able amount for that portion of 
their building that was damaged. 


How one would arrive at a 
value for the demolition of, let’s 
say 49% of the structure and 
then rebuild a new building of 
like kind and quality at some 
other location would be almost 
an impossibility; and arriving 
at an insurance rate for this 
would be even harder.” 


The finding of solutions to zon- 
ing problems are not as hopeless 
as this letter may indicate. Zoning 
ordinances are receiving much 
study. Typical of the work being 
done is a report of a special com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Bar 
Association which studied the 
problem of zoning in real estate 
transactions, and under the chair- 
manship of Donald S. Frey, of 
Evanston, Illinois, prepared a 
check list* of questions to be con- 
sidered relative to local zoning and 


housing ordinances when long term 
commercial leases were being pre- 
pared. 

The problems of zoning in so 
far as they affect insurance are 
manifold and we would like to 
conclude this article by listing just 
a few problems that have been 
raised by managements occupying 
non-conforming plants: 

1. What provision has _ been 
made for insuring the costs 
of demolishing the undam- 
aged portion of a non-con- 
forming building and for 
insuring the cost of removal 
of the debris of the undam- 
aged portion of the struc- 
ture? 

2. What provision has_ been 
made, in the event of the 
prohibiting of the rebuilding 
of a non-conforming build- 
ing, for the payment of loss 
fur underground sewers, un- 
derground sprinkler _ lines, 
fire protection lines, water 
mains, heat distribution sys- 
tems, etc. This property is 
now not normally insured. 

3. In the event office buildings 
are used in connection with 
non-conforming manufactur- 
ing plants, if the manufac- 
turing plant is damaged and 
cannot be rebuilt, what value 
and utility will the remain- 
ing office building have? Can 
this loss be insured? 

4. Has special provision been 
made to collect for undam- 
aged improvements and bet- 
terments added to a _ non- 
conforming structure? 

5. Who will absorb the loss of 
a reduction in the value of 
an industrial site if rebuild- 
ing is prohibited and the area 
must be divided into low 
priced residential lots? 

6. What perils must be con- 
sidered under the zoning 
ordinance language for in- 
surance purposes to give the 
Assured adequate protection? 

7. In order to prevent damage 
and the application of the 
zoning ordinance, is any 
special protection required 
for plant property? 
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8. Should long term leases, in- 
volving sale and lease-back, 
contain special provisions for 
cancellation of the iease in 
the event of a zoning appli- 
cation? 

9. Should special studies be 
made of zoning violations of 
contingent and _ recipient 
plants where time element 
contingent insurance is pro- 


cured? 
10. In large non-conforming 
buildings, in the event of 


partial loss and damage fall- 
ing within the ordinance 
limitations, what provision 
has been made for insuring 
the loss caused by the cost 
required to dismantle, move 
and re-install at another loca- 
tion undamaged equipment 
and machinery? 


In the underwriting of property 
insurance an insufficient amount 
of study is being .given to the 
effect the application- of zoning 
ordinances will have on the effec- 
tiveness of an insurance program. 
Much confusion exists between the 
effect of zoning ordinances and 
construction codes. The use of 
many standard property forms is 
being recommended without ade- 
quate study. No consideration is 
being given to the tax consequences 
involved. A Zoning problem has 
a very serious resultant effect on 
the benefits of an insurance pro- 
gram and needs broad study and 
consideration. There are adequate 
solutions to many of these prob- 
lems. 


*Check List On Zoning Matters 
For Commercial Leases 


Zoning problems are of con- 
stantly increasing importance in 
the field of real estate law. Our 
sub-committee on zoning, under 
the Chairmanship of Donald S. 
Frey of Evanston, has prepared a 
check list of questions to be con- 
sidered relative to local zoning and 
housing ordinances, when long- 
term commercial leases are being 
prepared. That check list follows: 


(See next page) 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


IS THE TENANT’S PRO- 
POSED USE PERMITTED 
UNDER EXISTING 
HOUSING AND ZONING 
ORDINANCES? 

a) Is the zoning map you are 
relying upon up-to-date? 

b) Have you examined the 
entire zoning ordinance, 
not just the section on the 
district in question? 

c) Does the tenant plan 
aerials or signs prohibited 
by height restrictions in 
the zoning ordinances? 

IF THE BUILDING IS A 

“PRIOR NON-CONFORM- 

ING USE” UNDER THE 

ZONING ORDINANCE, 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN IF 

THE BUILDING DE- 

STROYED BY FIRE OR 

OTHER CASUALTY AND 

THE ZONING ORDINANCE 

PROHIBITS REBUILDING? 

a) Should the lease provide 
for cancellation? 

b) Should there be a provision 
for payment of liquidating 
damages? 

IF STRICTER ORDINANCE 

ENFORCEMENT PROHIB- 

ITS TENANT FROM CON- 

TINUING HIS USE, WHAT 

ARE THE RESPECTIVE 

RIGHTS OF THE PARTIES? 


(4) 


(5) 


a) Should the tenant be al- 
lowed to adapt the prem- 
ises to a lawful use? 

b) Should the tenant be al- 
lowed to cancel the lease? 


IF AN ORDINANCE IS 
AMENDED DURING THE 
TERM OF THE LEASE, TO 
PROVIDE FOR AMORTIZA- 
TION OF A NOW PROHIB- 
ITED USE OF THE BUILD- 
ING, WHAT ARE THE RE- 
SPECTIVE RIGHTS OF 
THE PARTIES? 

a) When the amendment is 
passed, may the lease be 
cancelled? 

b) When the right to continue 
tenant’s use expires, may 
the lease be converted? 


WHERE THE _ RELOCA- 
TION OF A STREET, OR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
ONE-WAY STREETS, OR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A LIMITED ACCESS EX- 
PRESSWAY RESTRICTS 
ACCESS TO THE PREM- 
ISES, WHAT ARE THE RE- 
SPECTIVE RIGHTS OF 
THE PARTIES? 
a) When can lessee cancel the 
lease? 
b) Can rental 
justed ? 


be ad- 


(6) IF ALTERATIONS OR AD- 
DITIONS TO THE BUILD- 
ING ARE REQUIRED BY A 
NEW ORDINANCE TO 
PERMIT TENANT TO CON- | 
TINUE HIS_ BUSINESS, 

- WHAT ARE THE RESPEC- 
TIVE RIGHTS OF THE 
PARTIES? 


a) Who pays for: outside 
stairways or entrances; 
building-wide alarm sys- 
tems; additional bath- 
rooms; additional inside 
electrical wiring; addition- 
al outside electrical wir- 
ing; installation or remov- 
al of room partitions? 


b) Should tenant pay for all 
expense incurred to put 
property in compliance 
with ordinance in effect at 
the time of lease? 


Excerpt from “NEWSLETTER” 

Published by The Illinois State Bar 
Association 

April 1958 


(A digest of an address before the 
September, 1960 meeting of Chi-. 
cago Chapter, American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc., writ- 
ten especially for The National In- 
surance Buyer.) 


ASIM Welcomes New Members 


Northern California 
League of California Cities 
A. Teichert & Son, Inc. 


Cleveland 


Clevite Corporation 


Dallas 


D. H. Byrd Enterprises 
Continental-Emsco Co. 


(A division of Youngstown 


Sheet & Tube Co.) 


First National Bank in Dallas 


Great Southwest Warehouse, Inc. 


Delaware Valley 


The Trustees of the University 


of Pennsylvania 


New York 


American Petroleum Institute 


Becton, Dickinson and Co. 
Simmons Company 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Cement Company 
Pan American Petroleum Corporation 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma 


Southern California 
Capital Records, Inc. 


Toronto 


Toronto Star Limited 
Canadian Bechtel Limited 
Smith Transport Limited 


Montreal 


Argo Construction Ltd. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


PETER A. BURKE, Managing Director 


8 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


OFFICERS REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


President R. S. JOHNSEN 


, St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 
T. V. MURPHY 4255 Eighth Street 
Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
P. O. Box 537 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EDWARD W. ALTSTAETTER II 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
4300 East Fifth Avenue 
Columbus. 16, Ohio 
DARRELL S. AMES 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
West Springfield, Mass. 
A. A. BAKER 
Funk Bros. Seed Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 
H. J. BOEHMER 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation 
Corapolis, Pa. 
DAVID .D. DAY 
American Viscose Corporation 
1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
HARRY DE LA TORRE 
Jack Cole Company 
P. O. Drawer 274 
Birmingham, Alabama 
HILLIARD J. FJORD 
The Western & Southern Life Ins. Co. 

(General Insurance Committee) 
400 Broadway 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
G. L. FOLEY 
Humble Oil manning Co. 
P. O. Box 218 
Houston, Texas 
J. G. HARPER 
Northern Electric Company Ltd. 
1050 Beaver Hall Road 
Montreal, P. O., Canada 
JOSEPH R. HILMER 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
HARVEY HUMPHREY 
Title Insurance & Trust Company 
433 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
WESLEY A. JOHNSTON 
Chrysler Corporation 
Avenue 

etroit 31, Michigan 
P.O. Box 5907 FRED L. MATTSON, JR. 

Jest Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

Dallas, Texas 1410 South West Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 
GEORGE J. MORRISEY 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond, Virginia 
ROBERT R. NEILSON 
Morgan Construction Company 
15 Belmont Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
WM. H. QUAY, JR. 
The Coca-Cola Company 
P. O. Drawer 1734 
Atlanta, Georgia 
T. T. REDINGTON, JR. 


ROBERT G. KENAN 


The Southern Natural Gas Company 
‘ Watts Building 
Birmingham 2, Alabama 


JOHN R. KOUNTZ 
The Rust Engineering Co. 


930 Fort Duquesne Boulevard 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Ist Vice President 


C. HENRY AUSTIN 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
910 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 


Richfield Oil Corporation 
555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


DAVID C. MORRIS 


Chance Vought, Incorporated 
a 2nd Vice President 


CHARLES H. THIELE 
Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
222 West Seventh Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


FRANK W. PENNARTZ 


Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
2223 E. Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARD PROUTY 


Dresser Industries, Inc. 
‘. Norton Company Republic National Bank Building 
Worcester 6, Mass. Dallas 21, Texas 
Secretary ALFRED W. REID 


Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
425 Battery Street 
ALAN A. SHARP San Francisco, California 
ROBERT B. SCHELLERUP | 
Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited | Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 


233 Broadway 
1430 Peel Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


MERRITT C. SCHWENK, JR. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


Detroit, Michigan D. M. STUART 

Canada Packers Ltd. 

2200 St. Clair Avenue W. 
Toronto, P.Q., Canada 

MISS JULIA SULLIVAN 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
1708 Englewood Avenue 


RICHARD TIERNEY 


Treasurer 


F. W. NORCROSS 
_ Budd Company 


2450 Hunting Park Avenue 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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McDonough Construction Company 
of Georgia 


1958 Monroe Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 


E. R. ZIMMERMAN 


The American Bakeries Company 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Akron 9, Ohio 

LON VARNADORE 
Weyerhaeuser Company 
Tacoma Building 

Tacoma, Washington 

M. WALTON 
Harry P ae Sons Corp. 
Towson, “Mary 

HOWARD T. WEBER 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


900 Farquier Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
ROBERT B. WILTSE 
Automatic Electric Company 
Northlake, Illinois 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


ALABAMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Meetings—Second Thursday, each month. Dinner 7 P.M. 
President—M. G. Jackson, Vulcan Materials Company, Birmingham 
Vice-Pres.—John R. Hall, Southern Services, Inc., Birmingham 
Secy.-Treas.—Harold Wilson 

Birmingham News 

2200 Fourth Avenue, North 

Birmingham, Alabama 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 


Meetings—-Fourth Wednesday of each month 
President—Barney E. Carnes, Jr., Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta 
Vice-Pres—Allan G. Mathis, Atlanta Transit System, Inc., Atlanta 
Secy.-Treas.—Robert B. Langdon 

Georgia Power Company 

75 Marietta Street 

Atlanta, Georgia 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Thursday each month. Bloomington, Illinois. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Clarence Keck, Illinois Power Company, Decatur, Illinois 
lice-Pres.—Professor Edward Larson, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington 
Secy.-Treas.—William Robertson 
E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
P. O. Box 151 
Decatur, Illinois 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 
Meetings—(Check with Secretary) 
President—Harold F. Keyes, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Vice-Pres—Charles G. Gould, Bay State Abrasive Products Co., Westboro, 
Mass. 
Treasurer—John L. Mattson, Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Secretary—Robert R. Neilson 
Morgan Construction Company 
15 Belmont Street 
Worcester, Mass. 


CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER 
Meetings—Fourth Wednesday each month, except July & August. Dinner 6:30 
President—Sam B. Garwood, Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Company, 
Columbus 

Vice-Pres.—C. B. Rogers, Peoples Broadcasting Corporation, Columbus 
Treasurer—Bruce C. Behmer, The Jaeger Machine Company, Columbus 
Secretary—James A. Biggerstaff 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 

Lancaster, Ohio 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday, each month. September-May. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
ao -Frank A. O’Shaughnessy, Container Corporation of America, 
icago 
Vice- —Philip B. Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Corp., Chicago 
Treasurer—Geoffrey J. Burns, Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago 
Ann Auerbach 
Goldblatt Brother, Inc. 
333 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CINCINNATI AREA INSURANCE MANAGERS 


Meetings—I\st Wednesday each month except July & August. Luncheon 12 
Noon 
President—Hilliard J. Fjord, The Western & Southern Life Insurance Com- 
og (General Insurance Committee), Cincinnati 
Vice-Pres.—Thomas N. Fisher, The Fifth Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati 
Treasurer—Haven G. Everill, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati 
Secretary—Paul Kk. Dykes 
Ohio River Company 
451 Union Central Annex 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Monday each month except July and August. Dinner 
President—Julia Sullivan, The General Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 
Vice-Pres.—Steven R. Penton, Oglebay Norton Company, Cleveland 
Secy.-Treas.—-Clayton R. James 

Addressograph- Multigraph Corp. 

1200 Babbitt Road 

Cleveland 7, Ohio 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Thursday of each month. I.uncheon 
President—Darrell Ames, Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc., West 
Springfield, Mass. 
Vice-Pres.—Hervey Chevrette, Scovill Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
onn. 
Treasurer--Charles Ramage, Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary—-Annetta Merlino 
City of Hartford 
Hartford, Conn. 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Thursday of each month. Luncheon 12:00 Noon 
President—-R. C. Harrison, American Petrofina, Inc., Dallas 
Vice-Pres.—Charles Swanner, Mobil Oil Co., Dallas 
Treasurer—l arry Wallace, Otis Engineering Corp., Dallas 
Secretary—-Miss Annetta M. Johnson 
he Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 
3200 Canton Street 
Dallas, Texas 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Monday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—David D. Day, American Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a H. Drummond, Campbell Soup Company, Camden, New 
ersey 
Treasurer—F. Joseph Bonanomi, The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asst. Pe .—Edgar C. Jones, Jr., Philadelphia Electric Company, Phila- 
delphia 
Asst. Secy. —John D. Laupheimer, General Public Warehouse Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Secretary—John E. Carr 
Penn Fruit Company 
P. O. Box 6122 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 


Meetings—-3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—-Nathan H. Siegel, Detroit Steel Corporation, Detroit 
Vice-Pres.—J. M. Cooper, American Motors Corporation, Detroit 
Treasurer—Earl M. McCarter, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 
Secretary—P. Russell Cole 

-Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

1200 Oakman 

Detroit 32, Michigan 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


HOUSTON SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


Meetings—2nd Wednesday each month. Luncheon 11:30 
President—R. C. Lee, Sheffield Division-Armco Steel Corporation, Houston 
Vice-Pres.—Frank G. Cox, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation, Houston 
Treasurer—William D. Smith, Bank of the Southwest National Association, 
Houston 

Asst. Secy.—-A. R. Fathman, Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Secretary—Robert T. McCarthy 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

P. O. Box 2511 

Houston, Texas 


Houston 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. Sept.-June 
President—Sherman D. Carter, Army & Air Force Exchange Service, Baltimore 
Vice-Pres.—John Helfrich, National Brewing Company, Baltimore 
Secy.-Treas.—Paul H. Geithner, Jr. 

Ellicott Machine Corporation 

1611 Bush Street 

Baltimore 30, Maryland 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


> glean Tuesday each month—September through May. Dinner 6:30 
President—Allan D. Brosius, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Vice-Pres.—Julian Mageli, Nash-Finch Company, Minneapolis 
Secy.-Treas.—M. Scott Rhodes 
watonna Canning Company 
Owatonna, Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


MONTREAL INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 

Meetings—Third Thursday, October through May. Luncheon 12 Noon 
President—Alan A. Sharp, Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited, Montreal 
Vice-Pres.—Colin W. Perry, Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal 
Secy.-Treas.—Glen Buchanan 

The Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 

600 Dorchester Street West 

Montreal P. Q., Canada 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 
Thursday each month except July & August. Luncheon 12:30 


President—-Donald W. Berry, The Borden Company, New York 
Ist V. .P.—James Ss. Southwick, Ethly Corporation, New York 
2nd V.P.—Robert S. Gyory, General Telephone & Electronics Corp., New York 
Treasurer—Raymond A. Severin, American Metal Climax, Inc., New York 
Secretary—Joseph P. Smith 

Union Carbide Corp. 

270 Park Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6 P.M. 
President—Justin A. Crockwell, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco 
Vice-Pres.—Donald W. Henning, Permanente Cement Company, Oakland 
Treasurer—Albert J. Howard, First Western Bank and Trust Co., San Francisco 
Secretary—Frank W. Ahlert 

The Western Pacific Railroad Co. 

526 Mission Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 


OKLAHOMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 
Meetings—Third Wednesday 
President—T. A. Winslow, First National Bank and Trust Company, Tulsa 
Vice-Pres.—R, L. Harper, Loffiand Bros. Co. 
Secy-Treas.—Frank R. Pauly 
Schools and City of Tulsa 
P. O. Box 4715 
Tulsa 9, Oklahoma 
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OREGON CHAPTER 
Meetings—1st Wednesday of each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—Fred L. Mattson, Jr., West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Port- 
land 
Vice-Pres.—E. L. Belin, Northwest Natural Gas Co., 
Secy.-Treas.—Paul W. Milliken 
Hyster Company 
2902 N. E. Clackamas St. 
Portland 12, Oregon 


Portland 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 


Meetings—Alternate Tuesdays—September through May 
President—John Kountz, The Rust Engineering Company, Pittsburgh 
Ist Vice-Pres.—T. G. Noel, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh 
2nd Vice-Pres——A. V. Eannarino, Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh 
Treasurer—L. F. Kane, Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh 
Secretary—Richard F. Francis 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

1789-1807 Braddock Ave. 

Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Meetings—3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Steve Culibrk, Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 
Vice-Pres——Norman E. Horney, Consolidated Rock Products Co., Vernon 
Treasurer—W. S. Mortimer, Douglas Aircraft Company, | Inc., Santa Monica 
Secretary—Homer E. Rathbun 

Union Oil Company of California 

461 South Boylston Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


TORONTO INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 

(TIBA Ontario Incorporated) 
ny of each month 
President—J. G. , The Robert Simpson Company Limited 
Vice-Pres.—Don Canada Packers Limited 
Treasurer—Fred A. Morley, Famous Players Canadian Corporation Limited 
Secretary—Harold Muir 

Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHAPTER 
Meetings—Please check with Secretary for place and date 
President—Gaither T. Newnam, Smith-Douglas Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
Vice-Pres.—John W. Fox, Duke Power Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
Treasurer—James R. Thomas, Virginia 
Treasuver— James R. Thomas, Virginia Department of Highways, Richmond, 
Ja 

Secretary—Stewart B. Foulke, Jr. 

Virginia Electric & Power Company 

7th and Franklin Streets 

Richmond, Virginia 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 
Meetings—Second Tuesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—E. B. Paris, Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 
Vice-Pres.—Robert J. Cotter, Simpson Timber Company, Seattle 
oe % Worthington, Pacific Car and Foundry Company, 
enton 

Secretary—Hugh F. McEachern 

Co. 

P. O. Box 3 
Seattle 24, 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 
Meetings—Last Thursday each month, except June, July, August 
President—Karl F. Abendroth, Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp., 

Milwaukee 
Vice-Pres.—John H. Lungren, Clark Oil & Refining Corporation, Milwaukee 
eae A. Hussa, The First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 
Secretary—-Howard G. Doersching 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
626 East Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Roster Of Member Companies 


AMERICAN 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Gas Corporation 
Alabama Power Company 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
The Birmingham News 

The Cotton Producers’ Association 
EBSCO Industries 

Gulf States Paper Corporation 
Harbert Construction Company 
Ingalls Iron Works Company 

Jack Cole Company 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Inc. 
Saunders Truck Leasing Co. 
Southern Natural Gas Company 
Southern Services, Inc. 

Vulcan Materials Company 
Western Grain Company 


ATLANTA 


American Art Metals Company 

Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. 

Atlanta Transit System, Ine. 

Citizens & Southern National Bank 

The Coca-Cola Company 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 

Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

Georgia Highway Express, Inc. 

Georgia Power Company 

H. W. Lay Company, Inc. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
(Georgia Division) 

McDonough Construction Company 

Rich’s Incorporated 

Southern Airways Company 

Southern Airways, Inc. 

Southern Nitrogen Company, Inc. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Central Illinois Light Company 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria 
Funk Brothers Seed Company 
Honeggers’ & Company, Inc. 

Illinois Power Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Laesch Dairy Company 

LeTourneau- Westinghouse Company 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Steak & Shake 

J. L. Wroan and Sons, Inc. 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 

Betterley Associates 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

Grinnell Corporation 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company (Secretary’s Office-Risk 
Management) 

Morgan Construction Co. 

Norton Company 

Riley Stoker Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of America (Property and Liability 
Insurance Branch) 

The Vellumoid Company 

Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 

Wyman-Gordon Company 

CENTRAL OHIO 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 


Battelle Memorial Institute 
Clark Industries 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
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E. I. Evans & Company 

The Farm Bureau Cooperative Ass’n., 
Inc. 

The Jaeger Machine Company 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 

F. & R. Lazarus & Company 

North American Aviation, Inc. 
(Columbus Division) 

Ormet Corporation 

Ranco, Incorporated 

The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 

Arthur I. Vorys 

The Weston Paper & Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO 


Abbott Laboratories 

Acme Steel Company 
Admiral Corporation 

Aldens Ine. 

American Bakeries Company 
American Hospital Supply Corp. 
American Marietta Company 
American Steel Foundries 
Automatic Electric Company 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
Beatrice Foods Company 
Bell and Howell Company 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Brunswick Corp. 

Bureau of Safety 

Butler Brothers 

A. M. Castle & Company 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 

The Celotex Corporation 
Chemetron Corporation 
—— Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 


0. 

City Products Corporation 

Clark Equipment Co. 

Collins Radio Company 

Continental II]. Nat'l & Trust Co. 
of Chicago 

Container Corporation of America 

Consolidated Foods Corporation 

Crane Company 

Cuneo Press, Inc. 

Curtiss Candy Co. 

Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company 

General American Transportation 
Company 

General Dynamics Corporation 
(Liquid Carbonic Division) 

General Finance Corporation 

Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 

Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co., Ine. 

Edward Hines Lumber Company 

Hammond Organ Company 

Harper-Wyman Company 

Illinois Central Railroad 

Tllinois Tool Works 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 

Inland Steel Company 

International Harvester Co. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Corporation 

Kawneer Company 

Kester Solder Company 

Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 

LaSalle Steel Co. | 

Libby. McNeill & Libby 

Link-Belt Company 

Magnaflux Corporation 


INC. 


Marshall Field & Company 
Masonite Corporation 
Material Service Corporation 
(A Division of General Dynamics 
Corp.) 
The Meyercord Co. 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
W. H. Miner, Ince. 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
John Morrell & Company 
Motorola, Inc. 
National Standard Company 
National Tea Co. 
Natural Gas Pipeline of America 
Northern Trust Company 
Northwestern University 
Pabst Brewing Company 
Packaging Corporation of America 
Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, Inc. 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 
Pullman, Ine. 
Pure Oil Company 
Quaker Oats Company 
Rand MeNally & Company 
Rathborne, Hair. & Ridgway Box Co. 
John Sexton & Company 
Simonize Company 
Skil Corporation 
Spiegel, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
G. D. Searle & Co. 
Charles A. Stevens & Company 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation 
The Tribune Company 
United Air Lines, Inc. 
United States Gypsum Company 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Walgreen Drug Stores 
The Willett Company 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
Yeomans Brothers Co. 


CINCINNATI 


Acme-Newport Steel Company 

American Laundry Machinery Ce 

Armco Steel Corporation 

The Baldwin Piano Company 

Bardes Corporation 

Burger Brewing Company 

R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 

The Chatfield Paper Corporation 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

— & Suburban Bell Telephone 
0. 

The Dawson-Evans Construction Co. 

The Drackett Company 

The Duriron Company, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Federated Department Stores. Inc. 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company 

The Foy Paint Company 

The Globe Wernicke Company 

Gould Enterprises 

The Andrew Jergens Company 

The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 

The Kroger Company 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

The Mead Corporation 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 

The Mosler Safe Company 

The Nivison Weiskopf Company 

The Ohio National Life Insurance Co. 

The Ohio River Company 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

The Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

The Sorg Paper Co. 
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Trailmobile Inc. 

United States Shoe Corporation 

The Western & Southern Life Insurance 
Co. (General Insurance Committee) 

The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 


CLEVELAND 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
E. W. Bliss Company 

Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co. 
Carling Brewing Company 

Central National Bank of — 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
Clevite Corporation 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
The Gabriel Co. 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 
The Glidden Company 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
The Halle-Brothers Company 
Harris-Intertype Corp. 

The Hoover Company 

Hupp Corporation 

Industrial Rayon Corporation 

The North American Coal Corp. 
Oblebay Norton Company 

The Parker Hannifin Corporation 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
Rubbermaid Incorporated 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Towmotor Corporation 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 
City of Hartford 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Hartford Gas Co. 
The Fuller Brush Co. 
The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 


. Moore Drop Forging Co. 


The New Britain Machine Co. 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
United Aircraft Corp. 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH 
Ambassador Oil Corporation . 
American Petrofina, Inc. 
Association of Oilwell Servicing 

Contractors 
Austin Bridge Company 
The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 
Cabot Corporation 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Ine. 
Carrier-Bock Company 
Chance Vought Incorporated ' 
Champlin Oil & Refining Co. 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
Comet Rice Mills 
Dallas Power & Light Co. 
D. H. Byrd Enterprises 
Continental-Emsco Co. 
(A division of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co.) 
M. J. Delaney Co. 
Delhi Taylor Oil Corp. 
Delta Drilling Company 
Diversa, Inc. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Frankfort Oil Company 
First National Bank in Dallas 
The Frito Company 
General American Oil Co. of Texas 
Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 
Great Southwest Warehouse, Ine. 
Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Inc. 
Jake L. Hamon 


* Lone Star Gas Company 


Lone Star Steel Company 

Mobil Oil Co. 

Morton Foods, Inc. 

The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 


Neiman-Marcus Company 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Otis Engineering Corp. 

Dr. Pepper Company 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Rowan Drilling Company, Inc. 
Southern Union Gas Company 
Sun Oil Company 

Temco Aircraft Corporation 
Texas Delivery Service 

Texas Instruments, Inc. 

The Times Herald Printing Company 
Tom Thumb Stores, Inc. 

The T X L Oil Corporation 


DELAWARE VALLEY 


Alan Wood Steel Company 

American Viscose Corp. 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlas Powder Company 

The Atlantic Refining Company 

Bestwall Gypsum Company 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

Delaware Power & Light Company 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company 

The Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania 

Fels & Company 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

General Coal Company 

General Public Warehouse Company, Inc. 

Henry Bower Chemical Mfgz. Co. 

Hercules Powder Company 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 

Kaiser Metal Products 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 

Lavino Shipping Company 

Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation 

Levitt & Sons 

Martin Century Farms, Inc. 

Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 

Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Company 

Philadelphia Gas Works 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 

Publicker Industries 

Radio Condenser Company 

Radio Corporation of America 

Sandura Company 

S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 

South Chester Tube Company 

Strick Trailers (Division of Fruehauf 
Trailer Co.) 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 

The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 


Acheson Industries, Inc. 

Allen Industries, Inc. 

American Motors Corporation 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 

Bull Dog Division I-T-E Circuit Breaker 


0. 
Burroughs Corporation 
Chrysler Corporation 

. G. Cigar Corp. 

Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 
Davidson Brothers 
The Detroit Edison Company 
Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 

Company 
Detroit Steel Corporation 
Dura Corporation 
Evans Products Company 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation 
Fenestra, Inc. 
Ford Motor Company 
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Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 
General Motors Corporation 
Goddard & Goddard Company 

The J. L. Hudson Company 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 
King-Seeley Corporation 

S. S. Kresge Company 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

R. C. Mahon Company 

McCord Corporation 

McLouth Steel Corporation 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 
Micromatic Hone Corporation 
Mueller Brass Company 

The Murray Corporation of America 
National Bank of Detroit 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfiffer Brewing Company 

R. L. Polk & Company 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Woodall Industries, Inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


HOUSTON 
Ada Oil Company 
American Warehouses, Inc. 
Anderson Clayton & Company 
Bank of the Southwest. National 
Association 
Bariod Division, National ‘Lead Company 
Brown and Root, Inc. 
Brown Oil Tools, Ine. 
H. E. Butt Grocery Co. 
The Dow Chemical Co. 
Duncan Coffee Co. 
FE] Paso Natural Gas Company 
Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc. 
Fish Services Corporation 
Fisk Electric Co. 
Hughes Tool Co. 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Johnston Testers, Inc. 
Movible Offshore Co. 
Pan Geo Atlas Corporation 
Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 
Quintana Petroleum Corporation 
Reed Roller Bit Co. 
River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 
River Oaks Corporation 
San Jacinto Petroleum Corp. 
Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 
Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 

A. O. Smith Corporation of Texas 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
Texas Manufacturers Association 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
Trunkline Gas Company 
Uncle Ben’s, Inc. 
United Carbon Company 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company 
Union Oil & Gas Corporation of Louisiana 
J. Weingarten, Inc. 
Western Natural Gas Co. 

MARYLAND 
Army & Air Force Exchange Service 
The Arundel Corporation 
Baltimore Contractors, Ine. 
Cafritz Construction Co. 
Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 
Catalyst Research Corporation 
City Baking Company 
W. T. Cowan, Inc. 
Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 
The Davison Chemical Corporation 
Ellicott Machinery Corporation 
L. Greif & Bro., Inc. 
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The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 

Insurance Buyers’ Council 

Chas. H. ‘l'‘ompkins Co. 

The Martin Company 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

McCormick & Co., Inc. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

Merchants Terminal Corp. 

Montgomery County, Maryland 

The National Brewing Co. 

Office of Naval Material 
Department of the Navy 

Schmidt Baking Co., Ine. 

Woodward & Lothrop Incorporated 


MINNESOTA 


Andersen Corporation 
The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 
College of St. Thomas 
The Creamette Co. 
Curtis 1000, Inc. 
Coast to Coast Stores— 

Central Organization, Inc. 
The Economics Laboratories, Inc. 
Flour City Brush Company 
Federal Cartridge Corporation 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
Fullerton Lumber Company 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 
M. A. Gedney Company 
General Mills, Inc. 
Green Giant Company 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Industrial Aggregate Co. 
International Milling Company 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 
Josten Manufacturing Company 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 
Mayo Clinic 
Minneapolis Brewing Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Nash-Finch Company 

Northern Ordnance Inc. 

Northrup-King & Company 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W.S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna Tool Co. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 
Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

The Pillsbury Company 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Western Oil and Fuel Company 

Wood Conversion Company 


MONTREAL 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Argo Construction Ltd. 

Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 

Belding Corticelli Limited 

Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 

The Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada 
Limited 

Canada Cement Company Limited 

Canada Iron Foundries, Limited 

Canadair Limited 

Canadian Celanese Ltd. 

Canadian General Transit Co. Ltd. 

Canadian Industries Limited 

Canadian International Paper Company 

Canadian Liquid Air Co., Ltd 

Canadian Marconi Company 
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Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Ltd. 
Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Schenley Ltd. 
Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 
Distillers Corporation— 
Seagrams Limited 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited 
Dominion Engineering Works Limited 
Dominion Glass Company Limited 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. Ltd. 
Dominion Textile Company Limited 
Du Pont Co. of Canada Ltd. 
The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 
Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 
Molsons Brewery Limited 
Northern Electric Company, Limited 
Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 
Quebec Power Company 
Rolls-Royce of Canada, Limited 
Seven-Up Montreal Ltd. 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 
St. Lawrence Corporation Limited 
The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited 
Southern Canada Power Co. Ltd. 
Standard Chemical Limited 
Steinberg’s Limited 
Thor Mills Limited 


NEW YORK 


ACF Industries, Inc. 

The Aeroflex Corporation 

Alexander’s Department Stores, Ince. 

Allied Chemical Corporation 

Allied Maintenance Corporation 

Allied Stores Corporation 

Amerace Corporation 

American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 

American Bank Note Co. 

American Can Company 

American Chicle Company 

American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 

American Home Products Corp. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 

American Management Association 

American Metal Climax, Inc. 

American News Co., Inc. 

American Petroleum Institute 

The American Oil Company 

— Radiator & Standard Sanitary 

orp. 

The American Thread Company 

Anaconda Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 

Associated Dry Goods Corp. 

Corporation 

Avon Products, Inc. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company 

Becton, Dickinson and Co. 

Belk Stores, Inc. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 

Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc. 

Bigelow-Sanford Co., Inc. 

Blades & Macaulay 

The Borden Company 

Bristol Myers Company 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The California Oil Company 

Canada Dry Corporation 

Celanese Corporation of America 

The Chase Manhattan Bank 

The Chemstrand Corporation 

Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 

Chipman Chemical Co. Ine. 

Ciba States Limited 

Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 

City Stores Mercantile Company, Inc. 

Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Export Corporation 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 

Columbian Carbon Company 

Commercial Solvents Corporation 

Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
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Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Consolidated Cigar Corp. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 

Continental Can Company, Inc. 

Continental Grain Company 

Corn Products Company 

Corporate Advisors, Inc. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

Daystrom, Inc. 

Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 

Dugan Brothers, Inc. 

Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 

Ebasco Services Incorporated 

Electrolux Corporation 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 

Esso Standard, Division of 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 


Esso Research and Engineering Company 


Ethyl Corporation 

Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 

The First National City Bank of 
New York 

The Firth Carpet Company 

The Flintkote Company, Inc. 

The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Chemical Division) 

Foster-Wheeler Corp. 

Geigy Chemical Corporation 

General Aniline & Film Corporation 

General Baking Company 

General Dynamics Corporation 

General Electric Company 

General Foods Corp. 

General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 

Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 

W. R. Grace & Company 

Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 

M. & M.’s Candies A Division of 
Food Manufacturers, Ince. 

Hess, Inc. 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

Howe Sound Company 

International Business Machines Corp. 

Interchemical Corp. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

Johnson & Johnson 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 

Kentile, Inc. 

Keuffel & Esser Company 

Knickerbocker Construction Co. 

Lerner Stores Corp. 

Lever Brothers Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Thomas J. Lipton, Ine. 

The Lummus Company 

R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 

McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 

Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

Muzak Corporation 

National Biscuit Company 

National Dairy Products Corp. 

National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 

National Starch & Chemical Corp. 

The Nestle Company 

J.J. Newberry Company 

New York Herald-Tribune 

New York University 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 

Otis Elevator Company 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

Pan American International Oil Co. 

S. B. Penick & Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The Pittston Company 

The Port of New York Authority 

Richardson-Merrell, Inc. 

Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
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Reliance Manufacturing Company 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Revlon 

Rheem Manufacturing Company 
Riegel Paper Corporation 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 
Shein’s Express 

Simmons Company 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Sun Chemical Corporation 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Tidewater Oil Co., Inc. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Union Carbide Corporation 

United Aircraft Corp. 

United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
U.S. Industries, Inc. 

United Parcel Service, Inc. 

United States Plywood Corporation 
United Whelan Corporation 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Walworth Company 

West Chemical Products, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Witco Chemical Company 
Worthington Corporation 

Yale Express System, Inc. 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Trust Company & 
Wells Fargo Bank 

Ampex Corporation 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

The California Ink Co., Inc. 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California State Chamber of Commerce 

California Self-Insurers Association 

Coast Service Company 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

The Robert Dollar Company 

E. & J. Gallo Winery 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 


The First Western Bank & Trust Co. 


Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

Kaiser Engineers 

Kern County Land Co. 

League of California Cities 

Leslie Salt Company 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Company 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Intermountain Express Company 

Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. 

Permanente Cement Company 

Port of Oakland 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

The Salvation Army 

S & W Fine Foods, Inc. 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 


. Standard Oil Company of California 


Swinerton & Walberg Company 
A. Teichert & Son, Inc. 
The Union Ice Company 


Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

Utah Construction & Mining Co. 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 
Wilbur-Ellis Company 


OKLAHOMA 


Amerada Petroleum Corporation 
Champlain Oil & Refining Co. 

Cities Service Company 

City of Tulsa 

First National Bank and Trust Co. 
Helmerich & Payne, Inc. 

Loffland Bros. Co. 

Oklahoma Cement Company 

Pan American Petroleum Corporation 
Phillips Petroleum Company 

Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Seismograph Corporation 

Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 

Warren Petroleum Corporation 

Wilcox Oil Company 


OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 
Blitz Weinhard Company 
Columbia River Paper Co. 


Columbia River Packers Association, Inc. 


Convoy Company 

The First National Bank of Portland 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

Jantzen, Inc. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Northwest Natural Gas Company 
Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Company 
The United States National Bank 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
White Stag Manufacturing Co. 
Willamette Iron & Steel Company 
Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Aluminum Company of America 
Blaw-Knox Company 

Callery Chemical Company 

John F.. Casey Company 
Consolidation Coal Company, Inc. 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Dravo Corporation 

Duquesne Light Company 

Duquesne Slag Products Co. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

Eichleay Corporation 

Elliott Company 

Equitable Gas Company 

Fidelity Trust Company 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Frick & Lindsay Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
H. J. Heinz Company 

Heyl & Patterson, Inc. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Joy Manufacturing Co. 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 
Mobay Chemical Co. 

G. C. Murphy Company 

The National Steel Corporation 

The National Supply Company 

The National-U. S. Radiator Corporation 
Neville Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Forgings Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pittsburgh National Bank 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 

H. H. Robertson Company 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation 
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The Rust Engineering Company 
Schaefer Equipment Company 
Screw & Bolt Corporation 
United Engineering & Foundry Company 
Watson-Standard Company 

Weirton Steel Company 

West Penn Power Company 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Aerojet General Corporation 
Aerospace Corp. 
Arrowhead and Puritas Water Inc. 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 
Baker Bros. 
Bekins Van & Storage Company 
Belridge Oil Company 
Blue Diamond Co. 
(A Division of Flintkote Co.) 
C. F. Braun & Co 
California Bank 
Capital Records, Inc. 
Carnation Company 
Citizens National Bank 
Consolidated Rock Products Co. 
Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U.S. Steel Corporation 
The Copley Press, Inc. 
Cyprus Mines Corporation 
Desilu Productions, Inc. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
The Flintkote Company 
(Pioneer Division) 
The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
Forest Lawn Company - 
The Garrett Corporation 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 
Convair — A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Company 
Global Van Lines, Inc. 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
Griffith Company 
The Alfred Hart Company 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 
Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Kobe, Inc. 
Latchford Glass Company 
Litton Industries, Ine. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Macco Corporation 
Marquardt Corporation 
The May Company 
The McCulloch Corporation 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
Monolith Portland Cement Company 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Corporation 
Owl Enterprises 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
Ramo-Woolridge Division 
Thompson Ramo Woolridge, Inc. 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
Rohr Aircraft Corporation 
San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 
Security First National Bank 
Signal Oil & Gas Company 
Southern California Edison Company 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 
Sparkletts Drinking Water Corporation 
Sun Lumber Company 
Superior Oil Company 
Tidewater Oil Company 
Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Union Bank 
Union Oil Company of California 
United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 
Von’s Grocery Company 
Western Airlines, Inc. 
M. H. Whittier Company 
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TORONTO 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Ltd. 
Acme Paint & Varnish Limited 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Can., Ltd. 
Alsco Products of Canada, Ltd. 
Standard Products (Canada) 
t 


The Board of Home Missions 
(The United Church of Canada) 

The Borden Company, Limited 

Toronto Star Limited 

Brewers’ Warehousing Co., Ltd. 

The British American Oil Co., Ltd. 

Canada Bread Co., Ltd. 

Canada Life Assurance Company 

Canada Packers, Ltd. 

Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Bechtel Limited 

Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Motorways Management 
Corp. Ltd. 

Canadian Oil Companies, Limited 

Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd. 

Coca-Cola, Ltd. 

Combined Enterprises, Ltd. 

The Consumers’ Gas Company 

The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd. 

Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd. 

Dominion Stores Limited 

Duplate Canada Limited 

Electric Reduction Co. of Canada Ltd. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Canada, Ltd. 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 

Famous Players Canadian Corp., Ltd. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

General Steel Wares Limited 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd. ; 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario 

Imperial Oil, Ltd. 

John Inglis Co., Ltd. 

— Harvester Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. 

S. S. Kresge Company, Ltd. 

Lever Brothers, Ltd. 

Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. 

Moore Corporation Limited 

National Trust Company, Ltd. 

Nestle (Canada) Ltd. 

A. S. Nicholson and Son Limited 

Noranda Mines, Ltd. 

The Odeon Theatres (Canada) Ltd. 

The Ontario Paper Co. Ltd. 

Philips Electronics Industries, Ltd. 

Photo Engravers & Electrotypers, Ltd. 

Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd. 

. The Proctor & Gamble Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Reichhold Chemical (Canada) Limited 

A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd. 

Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Simoniz Company Limited 

The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 

Smith Transport Limited 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 

The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Terminal Warehouses, Ltd. 

The Toronto General Trusts Corp. 

Toronto Star Limited 

Toronto Transit Commission 

Trane Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited 

Union Carbide Canada Limited 

Ventures Limited 

Victory Soya Mills, Ltd. 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 

American Enka Corporation 

Belk Stores, Inc. 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 

Duke Power Company 

Farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 

Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 
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Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
C 


0. 
Noland Company, Inc. 
Overnite Transportation Company 
RF & P Railroad Company 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Smith-Douglass Company 
Southern States Corporation 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 
Virginia Department of Highways 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 


WASHINGTON 

Alaska Packers Association 
Boeing Airplane Company 
General Construction Company 
Halferty Canneries, Inc. 
Ketchikan Pulp Company 
New England Fish Company 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 
Pacific Car and Foundry Company 

(Kenworth Motor Truck Company 

Division) 

Pacific Gamble Robinson Co. 
Peoples National Bank of Washington 
Pioneer Sand & Gravel Company 
Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock 

Company 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company 
Seattle First National Bank 
Simpson Timber Company 
University Properties, Inc. 
West Coast Airlines, Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser Company 
Whiz Fish Products Company 
Howard S. Wright Construction Company 


WISCONSIN 

Allen-Bradley Company 
Amity Leather Products Co. 
Basic Products Corporation 
Baso, Ine. 
Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
J. 1. Case Company 
Chain Belt Company 
Clark Oil & Refining Corporation 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
Downing Box Company 
Evinrude Motors 
First Wisconsin National Bank 
Glen Manufacturing Co. 
Globe-Union, Inc. 
Harnischfeger Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Koehring Company 
Kurth Malting Company 
Ladish Co. 
Line Material Industries, 

McGraw-Edison Company 
Louis Allis Company 
Marathon (A Division of American Can 


0. 
Miller Brewing Company 
Milprint, Inc. 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp. 
Outboard Marine Corporation 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Ed. Schuster & Co. Inc. 
A. O. Smith Corporation 
Albert Trostel & Sons Company 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 

Alabama 

Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated Inc. 
Arkansas 

The Crossett Company 
Colorado 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 

Florida 
Mercury Motor Express, Inc. 
Ryder System, Inc. 


Illinois 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barber-Green Company 
Deere & Company 
Granite City Steel Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 
Indiana 
Eli Lilly and Company 
Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 
Iowa 
The Rath Packing Company 
Kansas 
Boeing Airplane Company 
(Wichita Division) 
The Carey Salt Company 
Nationwide Trailer Rental System, Inc. 
Louisiana 
The California Oil Company 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 
United Gas Corporation 
Maine 
Central Maine Power Company 
Great Northern Paper Co. 
John H. Magee 
Massachusetts 
Boston Housing Authority 
Cabot Corp. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Howard D. Johnson Company 
C. H. Sprague & Son Company 
Michigan 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 
Missouri 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
W.S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Laclede Steel Company 
May Department Stores Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
The Seven-Up Company 
Union Electric Company 
New Hampshire 
Brown Company 
New Jersey 
Mr. William Cole 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
Merck & Company Inc. 
New York 
Carrier Corporation 
Corning Glass Works 
Mohasco Industries, Inc. 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Will & Baumer Candle Company 
Ohio 
The American Crayon Company 
The M. A. Hanna Co. 
The Ohio Oil Company 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
Pennsylvania 
AMP Incorporated 
Rhode Island 
Gorham Manufacturing Company 
Tennessee 
Hardwick Stove Company 
Rich’s Incorporated 
Vermont 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
The National Life Insurance Co. (Prop- 
erty & Liability Insurance Dept.) 
Washington, 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 
West Virginia 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Weirton Steel Company 
Wisconsin 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
Fred Rueping 


na 
British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
Legrade Inc. 
Western Canada Breweries Limited 

France (Paris) 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Puerto Rico 

Commonwealth Oil Refining Co. Inc. 
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Atlantic 


Ocean 


A world-wide organization to protect 
your corporate operations abroad 


One of the most challenging problems facing executives of companies establishing 
foreign bases of operation is proper and adequate insurance protection. 
Through our own offices, or through affiliates and correspondents, 
in virtually all of the world’s major markets, Marsh & McLennan is equipped 
to arrange a corporate program of insurance anywhere in the world... 
including underwriting and engineering, loss adjusting and 
employee benefit programming. On the job 
Representing our clients’ interests we turn to their PP nssisscty 
advantage an intimacy with national laws, languages, 
customs and currencies, an immediate familiarity 
with economic and political environments. 
May we have the opportunity of discussing your 
company’s plans and considering the possibilities 
for your advantageous use of our facilities? 


MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Marsh & MCLennan, International 
Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES @e AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston St. Louts 
Pittsburgh Seattle Indianapolis — St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth Tulsa 
Atlanta’ Miami New Orleans Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland San Diego Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 


is at stake 


with representation also in other parts of Central and 
South America, Europe, South Africa and Australia 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONA 


American International Building, 1, Robinson Road, Singapore 


IN SIN GAPORE » « e and throughout the free world, AIU is recog- 


nized as a trusted symbol of security...the security of first-class insurance 


protection of properties and liabilities...insurance written in first-class U.S. 


companies. AIU’s reputation as a leader in the insurance of international risks 
has been earned through more than 40 years in this field. The facilities and 
service of AIU are of the finest...and are available to you through your 


customary broker or agent. 


Offices in Singapore and other principal cities of the world, including — 


Chicago Dallas Denver Houston « LosAngeles Miami New Orleans New York « Portland « SanFrarcisco Seattle +» Tulsa Washington 
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